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“He couldnt get to a glass 
shop, so we got a glass shop 
to come to him” 


/ 
“When it’s a broken window, that’s my / 
department. So I handled John Young’s 
claim. 

“And when he called to say he didn’t 
have time to have his broken windshield 
fixed at a glass shop, we called the shop 
and had them replace the glass right on 
the parking lot of the school where he 
taught. 

“He was really surprised that we 
handled claims that way; but we promise 
the best help we can give, when and 
where it’s needed, and that’s what 
Mr. Young got.” 









Help when you need it. 
& (8 That’ a promise from 
«the good hands people. 


_ Linda Marble 
Claim Service Representative 
Torrance, CA 


Allst Insurance Company. Northbrook, Il 


| 
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Despite all the videorecorders that have come out, 
Sony still sells more than anyone else. 


Acouple of years ago, we were the only home video- 
recorder. 

(A videorecorder, just in case you don’t know, is 
something that plugs into your TVset and enables you 
to tape shows for playback.) 

Then, everyone began to play follow the leader 

Now, lo and behold, there are about half a dozen 
other videorecorders on the market 

But there's one thing that none of them has. That 
try as they may, theycan’'t copy. The one thing that's the 
reason why were still the most popular videorecorder 


The Sony name 
and all the things it stands for. 


For one thing, Sony stands for 20 years of experi- 
ence and reliability in videorecording. We've sold 
more videorecorders than anyone. 

And our own experience isn't just in terms of con- 
sumers, but professionals also. In fact, we've sold not 
only more videorecorders to consumers, but also to 
broadcasters and industry than any other 
consumer videorecorder manufacturer 

We make our own videorecorders 
And our own parts. 

Most of our competitors’ equipment 
is made by other people 


Our tape vs. 
their tape. { 
Sonyisalsothe only con- ¥¢ 
sumer manufacturer who 
makes their own videotape. 
Which is how we assure 
consistent high-quality 
performance from our 
videorecorder. 



















And speaking of performance, our cassettes and 
recorder are designed in such a way as to put less 
stress on the tape itself than most of the others. (Fewer 
turns inside is one of the reasons why.) This helps 
assure greater picture stability. 

What's more, our cassettes are smaller than those 
others. Which makes them easier to handle. As well 
as easier to store. And when your supply runs out, 
you'll be happy to know we just built a multimillion 
dollar plant here in the United States, to make sure 
there's a steady supply of tapes available to you. 

Also, you might be interested to know that there's a 
wide variety of prerecorded material available on 
Betamax cassettes 


The TV behind 
the videorecorder. 


Another reason for our success is the TV sitting 
behind the Sony Betamax." 

It's called a Sony Trinitron,” and for years people 
have been singing the praises of its 
unique picture 

So it's no wonder that when we in 
troduced our Betamax, consumer 
acceptance was so great. People just 
naturally expected the same Sony 
quality that they had been getting for 
years with Trinitron 

And, as you can see for yourself from 
our overwhelming success, they're get- 
ting it. 


SONY BETAMAX® 


THE LEADER IN VIDEO RECORDING 


y Corp. of Amer on and Betamax 


ration 





are 


A selection of prerecorded programs is available from: Time-Life Video, P.O. Box 644, Paramus, N.]. 07652 
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'ALetter from the Publisher 


n his messages to Congress and in his budget, Jimmy Carter 
i has just set forth his economic policy for 1978. He hopes that 
it will prove to the country that his grasp of fiscal reality is firm- 
er than it sometimes appears. Says Se- 
nior Editor George Church, who wrote 
this week's cover story: “Carter's severe 
problem is that he has convinced most 
| of the business community that he 
| doesn’t know what he’s doing.” 
| When it comes to business, Church 
| knows what he is doing. He has been 
| writing about the economy for 23 years. 
| While working as a copy boy at the New 

York Times, he learned that the Wail 

Street Journal was hiring people with- 
| out extensive economics backgrounds, 
| and he applied for a job. Says Church: 
| “To my surprise, 

my even greater surprise, I found that I 
| was actually interested in business.” After 14 years at the Jour- 

nal, he joined TIME in 1969, and has since been writing and ed- 
| iting in our Business section 

“Writing about business is an acquired taste.” Church 

admits. “The technical terms and the jargon can be terrifying. 
of course, but economic events do proceed by a certain logic 
Jobs, prices. taxes: those are the subjects everyone cares about. 
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_ Cover: With the dollar 
tottering and Big Busi- 
ness wondering just 
what Jimmy Carter 
stands for, Treasury 
Secretary W. Michael 
Blumenthal is striving 
to develop a coherent 
economic policy for 
the Administration 
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1 was hired, and to Church reviews the finer points of economics 





Japanese his admirers 








THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


and they are certainly what this week's story is about.” 


Church drew upon reporting from Washington Correspon- 
dent William Blaylock, who interviewed some two dozen experts 
on the current state of the economy. 
respondent George Taber. 
policym 


and Economic Cor- 
who interviewed Administration 
akers. vee also compiled background on Treasury 
« Secretary Michael Blumenthal and 
found that “it's impossible to spend 
more than five minutes around the man 
and not call him Mike. Mr. Secretary 
just wouldn't sound right.” In addition 
to conducting interviews at the Trea- 
sury, Taber spent some time in Blu- 
menthal’s limousine. chatting with the 
Secretary as he went from one meet- 
ing to another. In the course of those 
drives, Taber learned that in Secret Ser- 
vice lingo, Blumenthal is known as 
“Fencing Master.” and the Treasury 
as “Castle.” “Besides talking freely 
about his economic views, Blumenthal 
obviously enjoyed recalling his early 
years, telling tales about working as a casino shill and a light- 
ing man for a strip show in Nevada,” says Taber. "After sto- 
ries like that, it was difficult to turn the interview back to 
questions about the capital gains tax.” 
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Middle East: A bad 
week for peace pros- 
pects. Tempers and 
rhetoric rose, and the 
mood plummeted as 
Egypt's Sadat sudden- 
ly broke off talks with 
Israel. Question 
Could US. initiatives 
restore momentum for 
a settlement? 
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HE MYSTERY OF UFO'S 
AND EXTRATERRESTRIAL LIFE 


DE LUXE HARDCOVER EDI 
TIONS AT PAPERBACK BOOK 
PRICES ! 
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ports, investigations, and photogra from 
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with a deeper understanding of the 


UFO's and ! 


marvels of extraterrestrial life 


Terror in our sky ! 








Flying saucer Spaceship Humanoids 
Martians. Do they actually exist ? What do scien 
tists know about ther about their powers ? 
about where they are coming from about 
wh »k like ? Have we received messa 
1 er space ? Do we know what these 


More startling evidence ! 


In No 
thous: 
UFO's and extraterrestrial beings. And, in ma 
the evidence is amazingly similar 

the strange odor in the air | the chunks of me 
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ny cases 


tal left behind by the spacecrafts the finger 


prints on the throats of their victims 


Fact, fallacy or fable ? 


Are these reports true or false ? Are the eye-wit 





nesses reporting what they actually see or what 





they believe they are seeing ? Does the Bible 


contain 


Hundreds of people saw this object flying 


in the sky of France, in June 1974. 
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4-VOLUME SET 





Actual size 
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not obliged to buy future books 
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You are invited to examine these four fascinating volumes for 
10 full days’ FREE TRIAL. Then you may keep them if you wish 
TY for the incredible low, shop-by-mail price of just $ 12,95 for the 
entire set | 
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Rain. Snow. S 
Front-wheel drive 


There's nothing like a wet, slippery day 
to make you wish you'd stayed home. 

But inside Toronado’s private world, 
you are home. 

You settle into Juxurious velour seat- 
ing, with fold-down center armrests and 
a “loose cushion” look. Power windows, 
AM/FM/stereo, and air conditioning are 
all standard equipment. 

Outside, there’s a serene confidence in 
the way Toronado maneuvers through 
twists and turns. 


Front-wheel drive puts the engine 
weight over the drive wheels, for im- 
pressive traction in most any weather. 

Engine response is smooth and pre- 
cise, too, thanks to a built-in MISAR 
mini-computer that continuously fine- 
tunes engine performance to driving 
conditions. 

Toronado for '78. 

Come on inside and experience a 
private world where the driving A 
weather's always fine. 




















Burt and Clint 


To the Editors: 

I'm one of the legion of moviegoers 
(and a lot of us are nor culturally disfran- 
chised) who like Clint Eastwood movies 
(Jan. 9]. Why? Because after a tough day 
of lecturing and sitting through a depart- 
ment meeting on course changes for the 
| 83rd time, I find it fun to watch, in Gaunt- 
let, a bus get the hell shot out of it. 

Sure it’s silly, but so is Star Wars 
Maybe that’s why both movies are fun! 

Paul J. Nahin 
Durham, N.H. 


I never felt culturally disfranchised 
until I read Richard Schickel’s article 





Since I'm neither blue collar nor drive a | 
pickup truck, I thought perhaps Schickel 
had merely missed me in the overall pic- 
ture of Mr. Eastwood’s audiences. But | 
can’t believe that he never noticed any 
other women in those long lines outside | 
the theaters. The Eastwood image of | 
strong, quiet masculinity turns on a large 
female audience, even here in suburbia 
Darlene Broussard | 
Lincolnwood, Ill 


And then there are those supremely 
intellectual, upper-class readers of TIME 
who have been known to tear themselves 
away from Forbes or I, Claudius and, cun- 
ningly disguised in blue collars, sneak off 
to see.Smokey and the Bandit—twice 

Laura Weig Mathewson 
New London, N.H. 


So Burt feels he’s a “prisoner of his 
big-screen, good-ole-boy image”? Doesn't 
he realize we love it? If I were Burt, I 
wouldn't mess with a sure thing 

Kitty Perry 
Pensacola, Fla. 


How can Burt Reynolds and Clint 
Eastwood appeal to the same audience? 
Reynolds is an ingratiating actor who, be- 
cause he’s fun to watch, can save even 
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THIS WEEKEND INSTEAD OF QUAFFING COGNAC 





COME TO QUEBEC. 


And soak up a licele French Canadian ‘joie de vivre’. 
fere’s our weekend French kit co help you out 
‘Cafés’, ‘restaurants’, ‘galeries des arts’, ‘la forteresse historique’ 
And when you see che nearby mountain resorts, try 


‘romantique’, ‘charmante’, ‘magnifique’. . . See, it's easy, ‘Bon voyage’ 
Drive the scenic route or call your cravel agent or 
airline today for special hotel weekend packages 
To take full advantage of the favourable exchange rate beeween 
the U.S. and Canadian dollar, we suggest chat you exchange your U.S 
currency or cravellers’ checks ac a Canadian bank 


Canada 


SO MUCH TO GO FOR 


More 
than a matter 


of taste. 


The Hotel Okura -— patterns of nature, classical 








In ‘Tokyo... 


expressions of things Japanese woven subtly into a 
spacious, modern architectural reality. 

Feelings of well-being—a blend of Okura care, 
comfort and cuisine. Gracious service, friendliness 
that is also peace of mind. 

Host to heads-of-state, financial leaders and VIPs 
from around the world. 

The Okura—a hotel to be visited over and over 
again. 

See your travel agent or 
Hotel Representative Inc. Tel: 212-838-3110 Collect, 800-223-6800 Toll Free 


Robert F. Warner, Inc. Tel: 212-687-5750. 
lohn A. Tetley Co. Tel: 213-388-1151, 800-252-0211 Toll Free 


hile COR UAC: atin | 


(“e) In a class by itself 














Would You Like'To 

LearnWhy These 

Extraordinary I°V 
Programs Were 


So Successful? 





THE ASCENT OF MAN 
A milestone in television ‘amming:’ 
- the New York Times 





AMERICA 
Not only one of the finest documentary series, 
but one of the finest series of any kind ever 
presented on TV.” — The Chicago Tribune 





THE SIX WIVES OF HENRY VIII 


“Henry Vill serves not only as @ persuasive 
defense of television now—but also as an 
exciting promise for its future’ 

— The Wall Street Journal 


We would like to tell you about the bene- 
fits of underwriting quality programming... 
...and how an exclusive association with 
one of our new BBC -TV/ Time-Life co- 
productions can be of significant value to 
_your company. 

Please call— or write to our National Sales 
Division. 


TIME LIFE 
S10 





TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10020 
(212) 556-2275 











the junkiest movie. On the other hand, I 

can always count on Eastwood to be de- 
pressingly tight-lipped and humorless. 

Susan Hayes 

Glendale, Calif. 


Richard Schickel beats around the 
sagebrush in assaying the secret of East- 
wood’s success. The truth is that a vio- 
lent society vicariously appreciates vio- 
lence whether in the streets or on film 

Steve Marshall 
Jacksonville 


I resent your passing off my favorite 
movie star, Robert Redford, as 
bread without the minerals. If he’s white 
bread, I'll take six loaves 

Gerry Rym 
Scarsdale, N.Y 


| Union and Harkness 





As a graduate I am amazed but 
pleased to read your strong support of 
“quiet, scholarly Union College” [Jan. 9], 
lately the victim of hockey coach Ned 
Harkness’s most recent sports blitz. The 
college’s president made his first error in 
hiring a man whose coaching history 
reads like a Nazi blueprint for conquest 

Codman Hislop 
Captiva, Fla 


Many alumni had hoped that hock- 
ey would emerge at Union the way la- 
crosse has at Johns Hopkins. Neither is 
a jock school. Both enjoy excellent ac- 
ademic reputations. Unfortunately the 
faculty at Union seems to perceive ath- 
letic excellence as incompatible with 
academic excellence. It is comforting, 
however, to know the college remains a 
paragon of academic purity to the point 
of rejecting men who are being accept- 
ed by the I vies. 

Edward C. Dukehart Jr 
Baltimore 


What you failed to mention in your ar- 
ticle is the conduct of the team members 
over the past years. They have verbally 
abused and even physically threatened 
anyone who took an opposing point of 
view (this included me, editors of the cam- 
pus newspaper and most of the student 
government). Many players were brought 
up before the campus conduct committee 
for repeated acts of vandalism 

Joseph Millett 
New York City 


If Harkness is ex-Coach Harkness, I 
am ex-alumnus 

Roger Bombardier, ex-Union 73 

Albany 


Peasant Art of China 


Robert Hughes dismisses the peasant 
art of China [Jan. 9] with a sneer. Con- 
temporary Chinese art, however gaudy 
and ebullient, represents one aspect of 


white | 


Letters 


—— 





what serious historians will look back on 
as the most remarkable societal transfor- 
mation in all human history. Born and 
raised in prerevolutionary China, I re- 
cently visited the People’s Republic and 
was astounded at the unsolvable problems 
that are being solved 
Peasant art reflects the energy of a 
grass-roots movement within a long-op- 
pressed society that has moved from feu- 
dalism to socialism in one generation. It 
speaks to the Chinese people at this point 
—and that’s what counts 
Richard H. Lockwood 
Barrington, Ill 


The Huhsien painter's portrayal of 
dam builders reveals considerable unrest 
in Shensi province. The prominently 
stacked rifles suggest that those construc- 
tion workers fear imminent ground attack 
by a hostile force—perhaps militant con- 
servationists or outraged admirers of tra- 
ditional Chinese painting 

Richard P. Leavitt 
Hartsdale, N_Y. 


More on the Language 

I didn’t really believe some of the 
gems attributed to the New York Times 
in Stefan Kanfer's “State of the Lan- 
guage” Essay (Jan. 2]. Then I read in the 
Times that Marsha Mason had “nothing 

on her bare feet.” Now I believe 
Mary Ann Lucia 
Springfield, Mass 


If misuse of the word hopefully were 
the only abuse of the language commit- 
ted by weather reporters, we could all 
relax and experience a meaningful learn- 
ing experience from their communica- 
tions. The other day a forecaster predict- 
ed that it was going “to get warm weather- 
wise.” I'm glad he made that clear 

Steven R. Goates 
Provo, Utah 


The Ph.D. Market 

As one of the 9.000 academics who 
have just returned from the Modern Lan- 
guage Association Convention in Chica- 
go, I found your article “Those Doctoral 
Dilemmas” [Jan. 9] to be accurate. An- 
other aspect of the Ph.D. employment 
problem is the plight of those who, due 
to university and college promotion and 
tenure quotas, find themselves in spite of 
excellent records as teachers and schol- 
ars back on the job market. Most of the 
available positions are budgeted for new- 
ly created Ph.D.s and doctoral candidates 
Many younger colleagues who have land- 
ed promising positions will predictably be 

in this situation in a few more years 
James V. Wehner 
Pittsburgh 


It used to be that a person with a Ph.D. 
was one whose ability had been proved 
by the discovery of new knowledge or the 
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Ms. Taylor, manufacturer's representative and the wheel as you drive, to make long trips more 
boutique owner, is all business when she’s on the ___ relaxing. 

road. But Tilt-Wheel Steering lets her enter and Some GM cars also offer Tilt & Telescope 
leave her car like a lady. Steering. With it, you can move the wheel toward 

Convenience and comfort are what Tilt-Wheel you or away from you, as well as up and down, 
is all about. for even greater comfort. 

First of all, Tilt'Wheel moves up out Tilt-Wheel Steering is available on 
of the way to help make getting in and GM ears, light-duty trucks and vans. See 
out easier. Then, it adjusts to drivers of your General Motors dealer for a very 
all sizes—short or tall, slim or portly. comfortable demonstration. 

You simply select the most comfortable 


position for you. a" \\| Saginaw Steering Gear Division 
You can even change the position of General Motors Corporation 














Take the cold wind of Chicago, add WLS Musicradio and 60 free 
trips to Acapulco, and you’ve got... 


Snatamt Summa 


WLS Musicradio has found a sure way to recover from a cold Chicago winter. It's a nice big helping 
of Instant Summer. WLS wants to warm you up with 60 free trips to sensuous Acapulco 
furnished by Elkin Tours. 





Winners will fly on a World Airways 747 and enjoy a sun-filled week in April at the beautiful 
Continental Hotel. A whole week full of sand, surf, recreation and just relaxing in the warm sunshine 
of Mexico. Sure sounds like winner wonderland, doesn't it? 


Listen to WLS Musicradio for details on how to win. 
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successful defense of new ideas. How 
could 1,847 Ph.D. candidates in one year 
all discover new knowledge about Eng- 
lish or languages, or develop new ideas 
and theories? 

The degree simply no longer means 
what it used to. Should its possessors ex- 
pect to get what their predecessors did? 

Tom G. Mathew Jr 
Ballwin, Mo 


Less TV Watching 

People are watching less television 
[Jan. 9] because the programs are offen- 
sive. Situation comedies, daytime serials 
and police shows portray family life as ab- 
normal, life as cheap, love as lust and sin 
as harmless 

The inevitable has happened: viewers 
are becoming increasingly selective, tun- 
ing out in disgust 
an Sickler 
ladelphia 


P. Steph 
P. 






By the time sex, violence. ethnics. dis- 
crimination, religion and role stereotypes 
are removed from the programs. there is 
nothing left but commercials (more than 
ever). And who wants to look at them? 

George F. Platts 
Ormond Beach, Fla 


Possibly the decline in TV viewing 
will finally awaken network executives to 
the fact that it is actually possible to un- 
derestimate the taste of the American 
public 

Wilson F. Hunt Jy 
Glenview, Ill 


Fonda at Work 
In your article “New Year's Mellow 
Mood” [Jan. 2] you say: “Easy Rider Pe- 
ter Fonda is out of work On behalf 
of Film Artists Management Enterprises 
which represents Peter Fond 
firm that he is currently starring in a fea- 
ture film titled High Ballin’, now shoot 
ing in Toronto, for Jon Slan Productions 
and has been so since Nov. 21, 1977 
Craig T. Rumar 
Los Angeles 


I can con- 





Arab Investment 
It would seem from the offer by a Sau- 
di Arabian to help Bert Lance out of his 
financial difficulties [Jan. 9] that the Ar- 
abs are gradually buying out this coun- 
try. Let them. The greater an economic 
investment they have in the U.S., the more 
likely they are to avoid oil price increas- 
es or oil embargoes 
Let's keep our cars running and our 
mouths shut 
Dan Jacobs 
Shawnee Mission, Kans 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build 
ing. Rockefeller Center. New York. NY. 10020 
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Wild Turkey Lore: 
The Wild Turkey is an incredible 


bird, capable of out-running 
a galloping horse in a short 
sprint. 

It is also the symbol of 
Wild Turkey Bourbon, 
an incredible whiskey 
widely recognized as the 
finest Bourbon produced 
in America. 





WILD TURKEY/101 PROOF/8 YEARS OLD. 
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—TIME—— Read this and cry. 


Pa 





Her name? We don’t know. We found 
her wandering the streets of a large 
city in South America. Her mother 

is a beggar. What will become of 
this little girl? No one knows. In her 
country, she’s just one of thousands 
doomed to poverty. 





Froilan lives in the highlands of 
Guatemala in a one-room hut with 
dirt floors and no sanitary facilities. 
Labor there is so cheap that, for men 
like Froilan’s father, hard work and 
long hours still mean a life of poverty. 
But now life is changing for Froilan. 


The world is full of children like these who desperately need someone 
to care, like the family who sponsors Froilan. 

It costs them $15 a month, and it helps give Froilan so very much. 
Now he eats regularly. He gets medical care. He goes to school. Froilan 
writes to his sponsors and they write to him. They share something very 
special. 

Since 1938 the Christian Children’s Fund has helped hundreds of 
thousands of children. But so many more need your help. Become a 
sponsor. You needn’t send any money now—you can “meet” the child 
assigned to your care first. Just fill out and mail the coupon. You'll receive 
the child’s photograph, background information, and detailed instructions 
on how to write to the child. If you wish to sponsor the child, simply send 
in your first monthly check or money order for $15 within 10 days. If not, 
return the photo and other materials so we may ask someone else to help. 

Take this opportunity to “meet” a child who needs your help. Some- 
where in the world, there’s a suffering child who will share something 


very special with you. Love. 
For the love of a hungry child. 


a ee ee es 
Dr. Verent J. Mills NTIM15 
i CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
I wish to sponsor a 0) boy O girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help 
a Please send my information package today. 
t CI want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send 
my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 
E and other material so you can ask someone else to help. 
O I prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15. 
ry © I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $_________. 


§ Name 
i Address 








3 City State 

| Member of American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc. 
Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario M4T 1Y8 

§ Statement of income and expenses available on request. 


Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. 
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“And now, the big winners 
in today’s lawsuits...’ 


Is this where we're headed? At least 205 Americans have 
now won damage suits worth a million dollars or more. 

In 1962 there was one; the next year, two; and as recently 
as 1969, only three. But by 1976 the number of million- 
dollar plus awards ballooned to 43. The stakes have gone up. 

Were these awards justified by real losses and clear 
fault? Or were they grand prizes in a lucrative game of chance 











— America’s dis-tort-ed tort law system?’ 

We've reached the point where a person was actually 
awarded well over a million dollars for “traumatic neurosis” 
resulting from a false arrest for shoplifting: 

If there were no losers in this game, we might dismiss 
it as harmless fun, like a lottery. But every payer of liability 
insurance premiums is a loser. And indirectly all of us lose, 
as the soaring costs of settlements and insurance force up 
the prices of the products and services we use. 

Justified claims should be fairly compensated. But it’s 
time to look at state laws that permit excessive and un- 
warranted awards. California has done so with a citizens’ 
commission created to help bring balance back to the system. 
We urge other states to follow. 

Insurers, lawyers, judges —all of us share some blame for 
this mess. But it is you, the public, who can best begin to 
clean it up—by making your views known to your elected 
representatives. Don’t underestimate your own influence. Use 
it, as we are trying to use ours. 


wants —,... be affordable. 


Jury Verdict Research Inc 3In this case, a 23-year-old vague terms are often the basis than doubled in one recent 12 
of Cleveland. Ohio, keeps records woman was arrested, tried, and for huge demands. We have month period. While these were 
of million-dollar-plus awards. found innocent of shoplifting. In recently seen the filing of a $31- averages country-wide, for many 
These, however. are only the tip turn, she sued the store and its million malpractice suit on the the increases were even more 
of the iceberg. Extravagant jury- special policeman.Tocompensate grounds of “mental distress” severe. In California recom 


awarded damages set a standard her for “depression, anxiety, ner 4Most awards are paid by mended increases for product 
for out-of-court settlements—the vousness, phobia, fears. and insurance and any continuing liability protection for clothing 
real problem, since most liability nightmares’ the jury awarded increase in the size or number of manufacturers jumped 400% in 
cases are settled out of court her $1,100,000 in damages. In awards must be reflected in 1976, while malpractice insur- 
2A “tort” strictly speaking, is the past, awards for such intan- insurance costs. Forexample, ance for some physicians 

st 


a wrongful act (otherthanbreach gible damages were reasonably product liability insurance for increased 347% 
of contract) for which damages related toactual medicalexpenses manufacturers, and malpractice 


may be recovered in court and economic losses. Today. these insurance for physicians, more 
“ 
. 
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The President delivering State of Union address: front row is occupied by Supreme Court Justices (far left), Cabinet and Administration officials 
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Moving Down a Middle Road 


In an earnest speech, Carter sketches modest goals for a tranquil time 


t was the formal start of his second 

year in office, and as he stood before 

the assembled leaders of the three 

branches of Government in the fresh- 
ly carpeted chamber of the House of Rep 
resentatives, flanked by TelePrompTers 
and with a huge American flag as a back- 
drop, Jimmy Carter was a President with 
a heap of problems—and a rare opportu- 
nity. After a disappointing first year, his 
ability to inspire the nation was in doubt 
and his popularity was continuing to slide 
in the polls. The ABC-Harris poll placed 
his approval at 47%; a CBS-New York 
Times survey gave him a 51% rating. Yet 
the annual rush of late-January presiden- 
tial messages, from the State of the Union 
speech to his budget and economic re- 
ports, presented him with a new chance to 





lift and lead. By most measures, he got off 


to a good start, turning his State of the 


gress into the most effectively delivered 





nion message to the joint session of Con- 


speech that he has made as President 
To be sure. the address contained no 


10 


clarion call for dramatic action. The Pres- 
ident had long ago scooped his own news 
by disclosing his major legislative plans 
for the coming year. Nor were there any 
eloquent phrases: that is simply not his 
style. Conservatives could grumble about 
his revived talk of creating “voluntary” re- 
straints on wages and prices. Liberals 
could complain that many of his populist 
campaign calls for aiding the 
poor and rebuilding the cities 
had apparently vanished 
Indeed, Carter seemed to 
be searching for a definable po- 
sition in the broad ideological 
middle, sending overtures to 
both right and left as he phi- 
losophized about the limita 
tions of Government and 
called for “‘a new spirit, a part- 
nership between those of us 
who lead and those who elect 
Citing the lack of any “single 
overwhelming crisis” facing 


the nation. he presented a Stressing a point 





modest vision of Government's role in rel- 
atively tranquil times that may be more in 
keeping with what the people want than 
his increasingly outspoken critics realize 
But whether the speech could achieve its 
main aim of building confidence in his 
ability to manage the U.S. economy re- 
mained open to question 

Recognizing the importance of the 
speech, the President had pre- 
pared for it like a prizefighter 
before a bout. He had his 
speechwriters supply six suc- 
cessive drafts, which he circu- 
lated to various Cabinet offi- 
cers and aides for comment 
He heavily rewrote the final 
version, with advice from Wife 
Rosalynn. He repeatedly read 
the speech into a pocket tape 
recorder. rehearsed it with a 
TelePrompTer before an audi- 
ence of close aides, and even 
took a rare afternoon nap on 
the day of delivery to avoid any 
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(center and right), with Joint Chiefs behind (right); Senators and Congressmen fill other seats—Republicans at far left, Democrats center and right 


signs of fatigue. As a result, he looked 
more rested and relaxed than in some 
weeks, and he was able carefully to mod- 
erate his singsong Southern cadence and 
stop stepping on his punch lines. In re- 
hearsal the speech had taken barely 30 
minutes to deliver; before national tele- 
vision it spun on for 47 minutes—primar- 
ily because he was interrupted with ap- 
plause 43 times 

In its main theme, Carter’s address 
went far beyond his Inauguration-speech 
views on the limited capability of even a 
President to instill a new spirit in the na- 
tion. He broadened that philosophy this 
time, declaring: “Government cannot 
solve our problems. It can’t set our goals 
It cannot define our vision. Government 
cannot eliminate poverty or provide a 
bountiful economy or reduce inflation, or 
save our cities or cure illiteracy or pro- 
vide energy We simply cannot be the 
managers of everything and everybody 
That line drew strong applause 

The theme was repeated as Carter 
added that “the American people are sick 
and tired of federal paper work and 
red tape” and reported progress on 
“turning the gobbledygook of fed- 
eral regulations into plain English 
that people can understand.” More 
applause 

But if, as Carter implied, Gov- 
ernment must get off the people's 
backs and no immediate crisis 
looms, the current role for the na- 
tion’s leaders is a more subtle one 
Said he: “It becomes the task of 
leaders to call forth the vast and 
restless energies of our people to 
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build for the future.” That is precisely the 
area in which the low-key Carter has yet 
to prove himself. 

He tried to do so with his long-stalled 
energy bill, and he scolded the Congress 
for failing to pass it: “I know that it is 
not easy for the Congress to act, but the 
fact remains that on energy legislation we 
have failed the American people.” Typ- 
ically, Carter drew applause from Repub- 
licans by declaring that the final energy 
bill must increase production, then from 
Democrats by demanding that it must also 
ensure that “we cut down waste 


n the economy, too, Carter made 
bows to right and left. There were 
his proposals for a $25 billion cut 
in income taxes and a 
tight” budget, which should have pleased 
conservatives. Yet there was also an ex- 
panded program of public service jobs for 
unemployed young people, and 
endorsement for “early passage of a great- 
ly improved Humphrey-Hawkins bill 
While that pronouncement cheered lib- 


lean and 


strong 





Presiding Officers Mondale and O'Neill share an aside 





P = 


erals, it was not as sharply in conflict as 
it seemed with Carter's view of 
mental nonintervention. The 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill sets a five-year 
goal of reducing unemployment to 4 
(from the current 6.4%), but no longer in- 
cludes mandatory action by Governme 
to reach that elusive level 

The President sketchiest in 
broad-brushing his goals in foreign pol 
icy, but he inspired the biggest ovation 
with a strong pitch for the embattled Pan 
ama Canal treaties. Carter broke from his 
text to declare with a grin 
that that’s very welcome applause 


govern 


improved 





was 


I have to say 


There was less response as Carter ac 
knowledged past criticism of his open 
mouth style of public diplomacy. Yet he 
was applauded on the Administrator 
n the Middle East, wt 


difficult ¢ 


diplomatic role 






he described as 1 some 


thankless and controversial 


and it 





but it has 
been constructive has been nec 


essary, and it will continue 
He was most effective when 


more personal, toward the end. 











the nation’s flag-lowered mou 

for Hubert Hun The Sena- 
tor’s “joy and living” pro- 
vided an ple of the “special 
American kind of confidence, of 


which 





hope and entht 
Carter sugge » become 
contagious 

A great speech? No. C€ 


did not 


arter still 
inspire the degree of con- 
hope and enthusiasm of 

But for this Pres- 
ident, and for this occasion, it 


far from bad a 


fidence 
which he spoke 


was 
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Trying to Build Confidence 


Carter aims to soothe business—but will his plan win it over? 


nemployment is down, inflation up 
Houses are selling fast, cars mov- 
ing slowly. Consumers are spend- 
ing freely, businessmen deferring 
plans to build plants or buy machinery. 
Personal incomes and corporate profits 
are both rising, while the dollar totters 
abroad and stock prices nosedive. One 
survey shows consumer confidence at a 
five-year high; another puts it at a two- 
year low. 

Such are the jolting contrasts that 
make the U.S. economy a puzzling pic- 
ture at the moment—as, indeed, it has 
been during most of Jimmy Carter's first 
year in the White House. To the public 
at large as well as to economists and busi- 
nessmen, the contradictions appear to 
mirror an equally mixed-up management 
of the economy by the Carter Admin- 
istration. Policy zigged from talking up 





| a tough tax reform to abandoning most 
of it, zagged from professing unconcern 
about the dollar's slide to intervening ac- 
tively in currency markets to prop up 
the greenback. Noting Carter's propensity 
for listening first to one economic ad- 
viser, then to another, Washington wits 
began quoting, accurately or not, a scath- 
ing description of Franklin Roosevelt sup- 
posedly offered by Economist John May- 
nard Keynes: “The President is like a 
big, fluffy pillow. He bears the imprint 
of the last person who sat on him.” 
More important, businessmen from 
Wall Street boardrooms to Main Street 
hardware shops have developed a set con- 
viction that the Administration is unwill- 
ing, or perhaps unable, to craft any con- 
sistent, coherent economic strategy. That 
mood of mistrust is dangerous. not just to 
Carter but to the nation. As the White 





House now clearly recognizes, consumer 
spending has done about all it can to pro- 
long the U.S. economic expansion; con- 
tinued growth in the next two or three 
years will depend largely on business 
spending for new factories, new machines 
and, ultimately, new jobs. 

That realization has come hard to 
Populist Carter, who, in the words of one 
top adviser, “has a block about Big Busi- 
ness.” But it is a natural enough view for 
his Secretary of the Treasury, W. (for 
Werner) Michael Blumenthal, who, after 
a rocky beginning in his post. has in the 
past few months gained clear pre-emi- 
nence among the President's economic 
aides. Blumenthal is a former Big Busi- 
nessman himself—he was chairman of 
Bendix Corp. before he came to Wash- 
ington—and. though he has never been 
fully accepted by corporate leaders as one 
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of their own, he knows how his former col- 
leagues in the executive suite think. 

It was Blumenthal who successfully 
promoted a fellow businessman, Textron 
Chairman G. William Miller, to become 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. It 
was Blumenthal, more than anyone else, 
who persuaded Carter that to try to push 
a sweeping tax reform program through 
this session of Congress would only fright- 
en businessmen. It was Blumenthal, too, 
who decided in December that the time 
had come to intervene in money markets 
to halt the disorderly rout of the dollar, 
and who won Carter's approval to start 
the program while the President was trav- 
eling overseas 

Most of all, it was Blumenthal who 
last fall finally imposed some order on 
Carter's chaotic policymaking apparatus. 
Early in the Administration, programs 
were supposed to be coordinated by an 
Economic Policy Group, but its meetings 
were attended by as many as 30 second- 
level officials, who set up a babble of un- 
focused talk, while their bosses saved their 
serious proposals for private discussions 
with the President. Blumenthal! organized 
a small “steering committee” that works 
oul a consensus on policy over Thursday- 
morning breakfasts of sausages, eggs and 
Danish in Blumenthal’s private Treasury 
dining room. Among those attending 
Council of Economic Advisers Chairman 
Charles Schultze and Budget Boss James 
T. McIntyre Jr. Dissents are noted in re- 
ports to Carter, who of course reserves 
final decision for himself. But, says one 
breakfast clubber. “in the past three 
months Blumenthal has dominated that 
group and in effect had veto power over 
anything going to the President.” The 
steering committee got its final recogni- 
tion as a power center in November, when 
Vice President Walter Mondale began 
dropping in on its breakfasts—not for the 
food, but to find out what Carter was hear- 
ing about economics 


t just about that time. the Blumen- 
thal group faced a deadline of sorts 
In late January every President 
normally submits to Congress 
and the people his State of the Union mes- 
sage, an economic report and his bud- 
get. Blumenthal and his steering com- 
mittee decided Carter should seize this 
opportunity to try hard to convince busi- 
ness and the nation that he does have a 
thought-out strategy by spelling out his 
economic plans in considerable detail 
Carter took the advice. and last week 
he delivered a barrage of pronouncements 
that did add up to a reasonably coherent 
program. It was unexciting, unsurprising, 
unadventurous, but it seemed designed to 
appeal to the nation for those very rea- 
sons. The aim, apparently, is to present 
Carter as a prudent manager. aware that 
the tangled complexities of guiding a 
growing but troubled economy prevent 
any President from doing everything at 
once, ready to put off those goals that are 
merely desirable in favor of those that are 
essential. The program’s main elements 
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Treasury Secretary posing in front of $10,036,000 in greenbacks of various denominations 
Veto power exercised on Thursday mornings over sausage, eggs and Danish 


> Tax cuts of $25 billion—$17 billion net 
for individual taxpayers through rate cuts, 
$6 billion net for business in the form of 
more generous investment tax credits and 
a drop in the tax rate on most corporate 
profits from the present 48% to 45% late 
this year, 44% in 1980. Another $2 bil- 
lion would be provided by repeal of the 
federal tax on telephone calls and a cut 
in unemployment-insurance taxes levied 
on companies. The overall aim: to offset 
the bite of higher Social Security and en- 
ergy taxes, which the President conceded 
would otherwise drag the economy down 
by the end of 1978, and give businessmen 
more cash to invest. If Congress agrees. 
the cuts will take effect Oct. | 

> A tight budget, with spending for fis- 
cal 1979, which starts Oct. 1, held to 
$500.2 billion, roughly 8° more than this 
fiscal year, (The President stressed heav- 
ily that, adjusted for inflation, the increase 
would be only 2%.) The deficit is expect- 
ed to shrink slightly, from $61.8 billion 
in fiscal 1978 to $60.6 billion. Though 
many businessmen grumble that spending 
and the deficit should have been reduced 
by $20 billion or more. the President did 
resist pleas for still higher expenditures, 


and McIntyre turned out to be something 
of a tiger at slashing spending requests 
For example, Carter and McIntyre threw 
out the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development's first try at a depart- 
mental budget and ordered a redraft that 
knocked out expensive new spending pro- 
grams. Moreover. Carter pledged that he 
would try to reduce the role of Govern- 
ment spending in what is now a $2 tril- 
lion economy* from about 22% of gross 
national product next fiscal year to 21% 
by the time his first term ends in 1981 

That is a goal that the most crustily con- 
servative Republican businessman could 
wholeheartedly endorse, if he happened 
to believe that the President meant it 

> An anti-inflation program focusing on 
what sounds like the mildest kind of pres- 
Gross national product in current dollars reached 
a $2 unllion annual rate last Tuesday. Jan. 17. ac 
cording to the Commerce Department, Manhattan's 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. figures. with tongue-in 
cheek precision. that the rate will be reached this 
Friday at 2:36 p.m.. “give or take a few minutes 

After taking most of two centuries to achieve a 
$1 trillion G.N_P.. the US. added the second tril 
lion in a little more than seven years. Alas, the mile 
stone Is & monument more to inflation than to 
growth: Morgan Guaranty calculates that about two 


thirds of the second trillion came from higher prices 
rather than increased output 
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idential jawboning. The White House will 
attempt to knock half a percentage point 
off the inflation rate (6.5% to 6.8% in 
1977, by various measurements) by urg- 


| ing union leaders and corporate execu- 


tives to hold wage and price boosts below 
the average for the past two years. To 
that end, Administration officials will try 
to convene informal panels of labor and 
corporate bosses to work out wage-price 
goals for specific industries, bearing in 
mind that some will need bigger increas- 
es than others. Said Carter firmly, and to 
much applause, in his State of the Union 
address: “I do not believe in wage or price 
controls.” In fact, there will be no enforce- 
ment provisions, not even numerical 
guidelines. Says Reginald Jones, chair- 
man of General Electric: “One of the fac- 
ets of this package most attractive to all 
of us is that it involves nothing more than 
discussion.” 
he program makes some bows to 
liberal ideology. It gives the most 
generous income tax reductions to 
people with taxable incomes of 


| less than $15,000 a year, on the theory 


that they need help most and will spend 
every cent that Uncle Sam lets go of, rath- 
er than put their tax savings in the bank. 
Carter also proposes a modest innovation: 


| $400 million this year to companies that 





hire hard-to-employ workers (details to 
come in March). The reasoning is that 
an expanding economy does not automat- 
ically reduce unemployment among the 
groups most plagued by joblessness; em- 


| ployers who need more help turn first to 


the most experienced workers, and these 
generally turn out to be adult white males, 
whose unemployment rate already is low. 


TWO RECOVERIES 





Some special inducement is needed to 
prompt companies to hire blacks, wom- 
en and youths. 

On the whole, though, the President's 
policy gives the economy only gentle stim- 
ulus. In total, the tax cuts Carter propos- 
es will not do much more than cancel the 
effect of tax increases already legislated, 
and for a sizable slice of the population 
they will not even do that for long. The 
principal reason is that Social Security 
taxes are rising this year, and will jump 
much more sharply in 1979 and later 
years under a law that Congress passed 
in December at Carter's behest. 

Blumenthal estimates that almost 
91% of all taxpayers will get a net re- 
duction this year (correcting a figure of 
96% that the President tossed out in his 
State of the Union speech). But in 1979, 
the Treasury Secretary figures, fewer than 
83% of all taxpayers, those earning about 
$20,000 a year or less, will enjoy a net sav- 
ing; those earning more will find Social Se- 
curity increases outweighing the income 
tax cuts. Two examples: in 1979 a typical 
family of four earning $15,000 a year 
would pay $258 less income tax, shell out 
$42 more to Social Security, and save a 
net of $216. A family earning $25,000. 
however, would save $320 on income tax- 
es, pay $439 more to Social Security, and 
wind up forking over an extra $119 to 
the Government. Many economists are al- 
ready speculating that still more income 
tax reductions will be needed to keep the 
economy expanding next year. The Pres- 
ident in his economic message last week 
came close to conceding the point. 

At minimum, however, Carter has 
sorted out his economic priorities. He bad- 
ly confused businessmen early in his Ad- 





j 
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ministration by setting goals of reducing 
both the unemployment and _ inflation 
rates to 4.5% or less and balancing the 
budget besides—and doing all that by 
1981. Executives and economists rightly 
protested that reaching paradise so soon | 
would be flat-out impossible. They won- 
dered how long it would take the Pres- 
ident to realize that, and which aim he 
would concentrate on when he did. 

The new program clearly gives first 
place to keeping production growing and 
unemployment coming down gradually 
Though the President talks of reducing 
the inflation rate, some economists out- 
side the Administration suspect that Car- 
ter has quietly reconciled himself to price 
increases averaging 6% or so for the next 
year: indeed, the Administration's private 
estimate for 1978 is 6.5%. And Carter last 
week conspicuously did not mention bal- 
ancing the budget by 1981. even as a hope 


s Secretary of the Treasury. Mike 
Blumenthal will take on the job of 
selling this program to Congress 

and his fellow businessmen. He 
has already started, visiting New York 
two weeks ago to brief the influential Busi- 
ness Roundtable on the President's plans, 
taking to national TV over the past week- 
end to explain and justify the Adminis- 
tration’s policies. The task is one to which 
he is less than ideally suited. His laconic. 
low-key manner does not make for stir- 
ring public addresses, and he comes across 
better chatting frankly with individuals 
and small groups. But his firm grasp of 
policy and its rationale is unmistakable. 
Last week, in an interview with TIME 
Washington Economic Correspondent 
George Taber, Blumenthal candidly dis- 
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The natural beauty of Israel is something to behold 
The Negev desert with its violet mountains 

yellow canyons, rare wildlife, and unique vegetation 
The dazzling coral of the Red Sea where 

you'll see some of the most remarkable colors 

ever viewed underwater 

The nature reserve of Hai Bar where 

biblical animals such as the ibex, gazelle, 

and orex antelope roam freely 

The Mediterranean grottoes of Rosh Hanikra 
where splashing waves become rainbows. 
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The Sea of Galilee at sunrise. The 
sullness of the I Dead Sea at sunset 

ut — is another kind of beauty, too, that is 
Isracl. A beauty that can be felt in Jerusalem, 
eins ides Hebron, Nazareth, Jericho 


For Israel is the land of the Bible 
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cussed the Administration's — position 
Draping his legs casually across a sim- 
ulated colonial chair in his office and puff- 
ing on his cigar, he conceded: “There has 
been much comment in the press about 
the lack of business confidence. and com- 
mentators have written about mutually 
inconsistent goals. | think there is some 
substance to this. |Last year] there was in- 
sufficient attention given to the relation- 
ship between various programs. It is also 
true that economic decision making in the 
early months was anything but smooth.” 

Now. asserts Blumenthal, the Admin- 
istration has its goals in order: “People 
will still say they don’t like the policy; 
that’s unavoidable. But I am hopeful that 
most reasonable observers will say. “At 
least we know where we stand.’ The first 
priority is to get [Carter's] energy pro- 
gram passed, because it is the key to ev- 
erything else. The second priority is to 
continue bringing down the level of un- 
employment gradually. Reducing the 
budget deficit is a high priority, but that 
can be achieved only as rapidly as the de- 
veloping strengths of the economy allow.” 

An all-important aim is to convince 
businessmen that they can now invest 
with confidence since they know what the 
policy is, and that the Administration will 
help them by cutting their taxes. The 
President. who in October scared the wits 
out of many executives by thundering that 
Big Oil wanted to “rip off’ the people, 
sprinkled his State of the Union message 
and economic report with flattering ref- 
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Council of Economic Advisers Chairman Charles Schultze and Budget Boss James Mcintyre 
A balance must take second place to keeping the expansion rolling along 


erences tO private business as the great 
provider of income and jobs. Blumenthal 


| expounds on the point: “Business invest- 


ment. which has been too low, is the key 
not only to keeping the economy going. 
but also the key to fighting inflation.” His 
reasoning: if companies do not build, ex- 
pand and modernize factories, production 
bottlenecks and shortages will develop as 
the economy expands, and price increas- 
es will speed up 

But convincing executives that the 


Administration now loves them and 





What Families Will Save on Taxes 


he following table, supplied by the Treasury Department. shows the income 

tax now paid by the average family of four in various income brackets, the sav- 
ings they can expect after President Carter's proposals for income tax cuts go into 
effect, the increase in Social Security taxes they will pay next year and the net 
change in both taxes. The average family earning less than $10,000 will actually 
collect money from the Government; some are net taxpayers, but those earning 
less than $8,000 are eligible for an “earned-income credit” that entitles them to 
“refunds” greater than their taxes paid. Tax rates even for families earning more 
than $100,000 will be reduced, but those people on average will end up paying 
more taxes because of various reforms that the President proposes 
















































































Figures are averages for each income group 


| PRESENT CHANGE SOCIAL | NETSS.& 
| INCOME GROUP | !|NCOME TAX UNDER SECURITY | INCOME TAX 
ia | PAYMENTS* | CARTER'S PLAN | INCREASE | CHANGE 
Less than $10,000 | $ 9 $ <8 $ 16 
$10,000 - 15,000 t —278 
15,000-20,000 | —1,739 
ee at ee 
|_20,000-30,000 3,117 
30,000 - 50,000 6,287 
——————— —_— T 
50,000 - 100,000 16,336 —248 232 —16 
100,000- 200,000 | 40,885 +202 268 +470 
200,000 and over 127,666 +2,807 145 +2,952 





"Based on 1976 returns | 
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wants to help them will take a hard sell- 
ing job by Carter. The Administration's 
priorities. while clear enough, are em- 
phatically not those that businessmen 
would select. Most executives are fright- 
ened by inflation, fear that it may bring 
an end to the expansion in a year or 
two despite Carter's tax cuts, and think 
the President should crack down on it 
by cutting federal spending and the bud- 
get deficit more than he intends. Busi- 
nessmen and economists, like Murray 
Weidenbaum, a member of the TIMI 
Board of Economists. consider his anti- 
inflation program “a puffball,” and fear 
that the Administration is not yet suf- 
ficiently aware of how damaging a fur- 
ther decline in the value of the dollar 


could be 
Initial reaction to the State of the 
Union speech—about the only _pro- 


nouncement that businessmen had time 
to digest last week—indicates that Car- 
ter made a small start toward soothing 
business anxiety but has a very long way 
to go. Said John Wilson, an economist at 
California’s Bank of America, the nation’s 
largest: “I think he demonstrated he has 
a good grasp of short-term and long-term 
economic problems, and he presented a 
balanced package.” J. Sidney Webb. ex- 
ecutive vice president of TRW Electronics 
in Los Angeles, thought Carter sounded 
“more like a conservative Republican 
than a conservative Democrat. I'm not 
sure he can do all the things he says. but 
in general I liked the speech.” 


ut the favorable responses were 
outweighed by skeptical or nega- 
tive ones. Richard Peterson, senior 
vice president of Continental IIli- 
nois National Bank. complained that 
“there was nothing to help solve our rate 
of inflation.” Joseph Lanterman. chair- 
man of Chicago's Amsted Industries. 
manufacturers of railroad and industrial 
components, asserted that “Carter has not 
removed any of the uncertainties that 
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plague the economy.” Irving Seaman, 
chairman of Sears Bank and Trust in Chi- 
cago, called Carter’s address “a bland, 
nothing speech. I’m even more apprehen- 
sive about the economy than before.” 
Throughout such comments runs a 
strange paradox: many executives profess 
faith in the strength of business in one 
breath, then voice grave worry about Car- 
ter’s economic management in the next. 
Says John P. Thompson, chairman of 





—_ —_____—, 





Southland Corp., an operator and fran- 
chiser of convenience food stores that has 
its headquarters in Dallas: “I think 1978 
will be a good year. It is starting off at a 
higher clip than 1977.” Simultaneously, 
he grouses: “I think the business commu- 
nity to a man reflects the uncertainty he 
(Carter] has projected.” A fellow Texan, 


Airlines Co., bubbles: “We are expecting 
to do extremely well in 1978.” His opin- 


| stock market and the dollar to the con- 
M. Lamar Muse, president of Southwest | 





ion of the Administration? “I have never 
seen a group that seemed so inept.” 

To a large extent, this split-level 
thinking reflects a similar schizophrenia 
in the economic outlook: no one can deny 
its brightness as the year began or the 
clouds over the longer-term picture. The 


trary notwithstanding, virtually every im- | 
mediate indicator is coming up roses. The 
best news, of course, is that unemploy- 
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Up from Some Stumbles 


E very now and then, residents of Washington’s Foggy Bot- 
tom neighborhood see a rumpled man with sad beagle 
eyes bearing a big, round bundle from his bachelor apart- 
ment to a coin-operated basement laundry. There goes W. 
Michael Blumenthal, 52, one of the most potent powers of 
global finance, carrying his dirty underwear to a washing. 
Blumenthal surely could afford a maid, even though he took 
a $534,000 salary cut—from $600,000 down to $66,000 
—when he left private industry to become a Government ser- 
vant. But he prefers to perform his own chores because he 
is a man without pretensions. 

Not that the Secretary of the Treasury does not savor lux- 
ury. He likes Cardin belts, monogrammed shirts and $500 
Dunhill suits, but on his round shoulders they just flop and 
hang. He also has a taste for $1.25 Jamaican Dunhill ci- 
gars, of which he burns up five to seven a day. Whenever he 
does not have an official dinner, he likes to slip out to a 
small and modest Italian restaurant, where he is seldom rec- 
ognized. When it is on the menu, he orders steak tartare, 
which he tosses and stirs with great panache. 

Among his many other little pleasures are playing a mid- 
dling game of tennis and jogging up to a mile and a half 
along the Potomac footpath three times a week at 6:30 a.m. 
He also reads voraciously and fast. Recently he has con- 
sumed the biography of Mao’s widow, Chiang Ch’ing, Me- 
nachem Begin’s autobiographical White Knights and Jules 
Witcover’s Marathon, the story of Jimmy Carter's pursuit 
of the presidency. Says Blumenthal: “I wanted to see how 
they got together and did it.” 

Naturally, he works hard, as might be expected of the 
man who has the responsibility for formulating domestic 
and international financial and tax policies, managing the 
public debt and supervising the Treasury’s major law en- 
forcement arms, including the Secret Service. But he del- 
egates wisely; he recruited Robert Carswell, 49, a Wall Street 
lawyer, as Deputy Secretary to handle the Treasury's 
126,344-employee bureaucracy, and assigned Anthony Sol- 
omon, 58, an economist and State Department veteran, as 
Under Secretary for Monetary Affairs, to run daily inter- 
national operations. That leaves Blumenthal free to con- 
centrate on the big-bang issues of inflation, taxes and the 
dollar—and have at least some chance to quit the office 
after the twelve-hour days that he considers the optimum 
for efficiency. He carefully guards his weekends as private 
times, and sometimes leaves on a quick vacation without re- 
vealing his destination to anyone except his secretary. 

Blumenthal’s well-documented rise from adversity is the 
kind of tale that businessmen like to tell their skeptical chil- 
dren to prove that opportunity still flourishes in America. 
A refugee from Hitler’s Berlin, a street-smart survivor of 
wartime Shanghai, where his father worked at odd jobs and 
his mother supported the family by selling cloth to dress- 
makers, Blumenthal landed in California at the age of 21 in 
1947 with $60 in his pocket. He worked up through two 





dozen menial jobs, among them serving as a gambling shill 
near Lake Tahoe and handling the lights at strip shows fea- 
turing Lili St. Cyr and Sally Rand. He got a scholarship to 
Princeton, earned two master’s degrees and a Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics, taught for a while but switched to the more ex- 
citing world of business, joining a subsidiary of Crown 
Cork & Seal, where he quickly climbed to vice president 
and director. In 1963, he was named the U.S. ambassador 
to the Kennedy Round of international trade talks in Ge- 
neva. There he proved to be a tough negotiator, showing 
qualities that still linger. Says a Treasury aide: “I've never 
seen a guy who can get you on the defensive so easily. He’s 
the master of one-upmanship. He always gets the other guy 
off balance.” 

After four years in the 
trade job, Blumenthal in 
1967 became president of 
Bendix Corp., the De- 
troit-area conglomerate 
(auto parts to mobile 
homes). He rose to be- 
come chairman, and un- 
der his leadership Bendix 
was known in business 
circles as one of the best- 
managed companies in 
the country. Beyond in- 
creasing sales and profits, 
Blumenthal argued force- 
fully, business also has a 
social role. Long before it 
became fashionable, he 
conducted an outspoken 
campaign for corpora- 
tions to adopt a code of 
ethics, urging others to 
emulate Bendix’s openly 
professed policy of refus- 
ing to make payoffs to 
win orders. 

In addition, Blumen- 
thal was a political activ- 
ist. Says he, rather hyperbolically: “You can count the lead- 
ing Democratic businessmen on one hand.” In Campaign 
1976, he supported Walter Mondale and then Scoop Jack- 
son, but, better late than never, he ultimately hopped aboard 
the Carter bandwagon. When Carter was searching for a 
Treasury Secretary, he was impressed by Blumenthal’s busi- 
ness success, well-rounded personality and intellect. 

Once he moved to Washington, the “kid from Shang- 
hai” (as he is still called by some Treasury aides) stumbled 
for the first time in his life. He separated from his wife, who 
has earned her Ph.D. in education and works as a research- 
er at the National Academy of Sciences. ,(Says a friend: 
“They were two highly charged people, who were terribly 
busy and saw too little of each other to really make a cou- 
ple.”) He seemed lost in Washington’s bureaucratic maze 


En route to Shanghai (1939) 
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| ment by Government calculation fell to 
a three-year low of 6.4% of the work force 


in December. Many economists outside 


the Administration think that figure is too 


low, but no one questions that the econ- | 


| omy is creating new jobs at a speedy pace. 
Carter's aides are permitting themselves 
to hope, though not yet to predict, that 
the rate will fall below 6% by the end of 
this year 

A stream of reports last week gave 
reason to think that unemployment may 
indeed drop lower. Housing starts in 1977 





jumped 29%, to just under 2 million, and 
closed the year still going up; the annual 
rate in December hit nearly 2.3 million 
Permits issued for new construction prac- 
tically guarantee a healthy building pace 
early this year. Personal income in De- 
cember rose 1.1%. 

The gross national product (the total 


output of goods and services in the econ- | 


omy), adjusted for inflation, rose at an an- 
nual rate of 4.2% in the fourth quarter 
That was down a bit from the previous 
three months but much stronger than ex- 


pected in early fall. Moreover, the decline 
was accounted for mostly by a drop in 
business inventories, which were cleaned 
out by brisk Christmas sales. So business- 
men will have to restock their shelves and 
warehouses early this year, and that will 
give a new push to production and em- 
ployment. The Administration figures 
that real G.N.P. this year would rise 4.5% 
even without a tax cut; with one, the in- 
crease might even be a bit more than the 
4.9% of last year 

Some private economists are also 














and naive about infighting. His relations with Congress were 
poor, and he sometimes was an ill-prepared witness at hear- 
ings on Capitol Hill. He failed to earn the trust of busi- 
nessmen, partly because he had spoken so loudly about the 
need for business reform, and partly because the Carter Ad- 
ministration did not designate him as its economic spokes- 
man, a role that traditionally falls to the Treasury Secre- 
tary. Instead, Carter's old friend, Budget Director Bert 
Lance, took on much of that function, as well as the job of Ad- 
ministration envoy to businessmen. When the scandal over 
Lance's finances broke last summer, some of his loyalists in 
the White House accused Blumenthal of 





The Treasury Secretary meets with Saudi Arabia's Prince Fahd, left, and King Khalid, far right, in October 1977 
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that he persuaded Carter to pick William Miller to head 
the Federal Reserve Board. As Blumenthal says: “I pushed 
hard for a tried and true business executive who had the 
credentials of running a major enterprise and therefore of 
understanding corporate wants and needs, because that 
was a very important element in giving confidence. We'll 
work together well. This was my greatest acquisition in 
some time.” 

Blumenthal is basically conservative in economics, as 
devoted to free markets and opposed to Government in- 
terference as any corporate chieftain. Wage-price controls 





being “too energetic” in pressing the 
probe. In fact, Blumenthal was only do- 
ing his duty as the man in charge of the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Curren- 
cy and the Internal Revenue Service 
—and events proved that he was right 
all along 


_ Lance was forced to quit, his de- 
parture left a power vacuum, and 
Blumenthal seemed the most likely can- 
didate to fill it. Impressed by his ideas 
and his staying power under pressure, 
Carter began to pay much more heed to 
him and made Blumenthal practically his 
economic chief of staff. Says Blumenthal: 
“The whole question of who says what 
on economic issues has not been much 
of a problem in recent months. It’s pret- 
ty clear who talks to the business com- 
munity.” The talker is, of course, Mike 
Blumenthal. 

If businessmen listen, they will have 
reason to conclude that they have a friend 
in Blumenthal. He is particularly proud 








Teaevaetuue are anathema to him, though he has de- 
clared broadly that more Government 
planning might be helpful. In general, 
he favors some spending controls but 
sees nothing sacrosanct about a bal- 
anced budget. He urges the $25 billion 
tax cut that Carter proposes this year 
for businesses and individuals; he ar- 
gued successfully against eliminating tax 
benefits for capital gains but could not 
talk the President out of proposing a 
crackdown on deductions for expense 
accounts, including those very rare 
“three-martini lunches.” 

Beyond that, says Blumenthal in his 
only slightly accented English, “I'm a 
little different from most businessmen. 
My social views, not my economic views, 
are a little more liberal.” Jimmy Carter 
describes himself in much the same way: 
a social liberal and a fiscal moderate. 
Given the similarities of their philos- 
ophies, it is not surprising that these 
two self-made millionaires—the man 
from Plains and the Shanghai kid—get 
along just fine. 
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starting to make their forecasts for 1978 
a bit more cheery, but a few others are 
sounding warnings of a new recession 
some time in 1979. Economist Terrence 
Larsen of the Philadelphia National Bank 
figures that Carter's tax cuts will stave 
off a slump this year, but “into 1979 the 
possibility of recession does increase. The 
odds would be | in 2.” 
The main reasons for worry 


Inflation. To a man, dozens of business- 
men and economists queried by TIME cor- 
respondents expect price increases to re- 
main rapid in 1978 or even to speed up a 
bit, perhaps to a 7% pace by year's end, 
partly because of actions that Washington 
has already taken. Employers will pass 
along in higher prices their share of So- 
cial Security tax boosts. A 45% rise by 
1981 in the minimum wage that Carter 
proudly signed will kick up business costs 
and prices. So will restrictions on imports 
of foreign steel, shoes and TV sets that 
the President agreed to in order to avoid 
all-out protectionism 

Painful enough in itself, inflation also 
“ultimately produces higher unemploy- 
ment,” observes Kent Sims, senior vice 
president of the San Francisco Federal 
Reserve Bank. That happens if prices rise 
to the point that consumers become un- 
willing or unable to buy. There is one 
small sign that the process may be start- 
ing already: the drop in auto sales since 
mid-November. That could signal a buy- 
er rebellion against the prices that De- 
troit is charging for many 1978 models 
that are smaller—though more fuel-effi- 
cient—than those of earlier years 


Interest Rates. Higher demand for loans 
and Federal Reserve Board efforts to pre- 
vent inflationary growth of the US 
money supply are pushing up lending 
charges. The bank “prime” rate on busi- 
ness loans has jumped from 64% at the 
start of 1977 to 8% now; some Wall Street- 
ers predict it will reach 8%% or even 9% 
by year’s end. The rise makes it more ex- 
pensive for consumers and businesses to 
buy or build with borrowed cash. It could 
put an end to the housing boom by caus- 
ing savers to pull their money out of sav- 
ings banks and savings and loan associ- 
ations—the prime source of mortgage 
loans—and instead buy Treasury bills or 
bonds to get the higher interest rates that 
they offer. Some lenders fear that this pro- 
cess, known to economists by the jaw- 
breaking name of “disintermediation.” is 
already beginning 


The Dollar. It steadied after Washington 
began buying up unwanted greenbacks to 
prop their price, but dipped a bit again at 
week's end, apparently because Carter's 
State of the Union speech failed to con- 
vince foreign moneymen that the Admin- 
istration has a handle on the economy’s 
problems. In the long run, dollar stability 
will depend on U.S. progress in reducing 
its gargantuan trade deficit of almost $30 
20 
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billion—and not much progress Is expect- 
ed this year. Congressional passage of an 
energy bill—almost any energy bill 
—would help by demonstrating Ameri- 
can determination to cut oil imports, the 
biggest contributor to the deficit. A dol- 
lar slide aggravates other troubles: it wors- 
ens inflation by increasing the price of 
imports, and causes the Federal Reserve 
to raise interest rates more than it oth- 
erwise would in an effort to make dollar 
holdings a more attractive investment 


The Stock Market. The Dow Jones in- 


dustrial average has fallen on eleven of 
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the 14 trading days so far in 1978, for a de- 
cline of 54 points, and it closed last week 
at 776.94. In stock traders’ minds, wor- 
ries about inflation, interest rates and the 
dollar have outweighed all the good news 
Though the stock market does not direct- 
ly move the economy, it can have an im- 
portant psychological effect by making 
people feel poorer—and with reason. Says 
Albert H. Cox, chief economist of Mer- 
rill Lynch, the brokerage giant: “By our 
estimates, at this point almost $100 bil- 
lion worth of values in listed stocks has 
been wiped away—$62 billion last year 
and another $30 billion plus just in the 
early part of this year. That has to have 
some dampening effect [on the economy] 
after a while.” 


Investment. Council of Economic Advis- 
ers Chairman Schultze figures that busi- 
ness spending for new plant and equip- 
ment, adjusted for inflation, must rise 7% 
this year and 9% next year to keep the re- 
covery rolling. Capital investment in- 
creased 8% in 1977, but Commerce De- 
partment surveys indicate a rise of only 
4.5% this year. Townsend-Greenspan, a 
consulting firm headed by Alan Green- 
span, a member of the TIME Board of 
Economists, calculates that the rise may 
really be a mere 3%, and warns that even 
that puny an increase will not be achieved 
unless the dollar steadies enough to re- 
move the threat of a violent leap in in- 
terest rates 

The trouble in tackling any of these 
problems is that a too vigorous attack on 
one may well aggravate another. Consid- 
ering only economics, the standout exam- 
ple is the unemployment-inflation dilem- 
ma. Aggressive stimulation of the 
economy through heavy federal spending 
or extra-deep tax cuts might initially slash 
unemployment, but it might also push up 
prices; an all-out attack on inflation in- 
volving deep cuts in spending might bring 
on a recession, with rapidly rising uném- 
ployment. But the White House cannot 
confine its attention to economics; polit- 
ical and social claims must be weighed 
too. Thus any presidential economic pro- 
gram is a series of uneasy compromises 
and Carter's is decidedly no exception 

In the field of tax policy, for exam- 
ple, the President totally committed him- 
self during the campaign to reforming a 
system that he called “a disgrace to the 
human race.” While he now accepts Blu- 
menthal’s argument that tax cuts must 
take precedence, he could not simply 
abandon his campaign pledges. So he cou- 
pled his rate-slashing proposals with a call 
for a modicum of reform 

The most consequential reform would 
be replacing the present $750-per-person 
income tax exemption with a $240 cred- 
it. The exemption reduces the amount of 
income on which tax is paid; the credit 
would be subtracted directly from the 
amount of tax due. For complex techni- 
cal reasons, the effect would be to give 
an extra tax break to people earning less 
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than roughly $22,000 a year, while reduc- 
ing the benefit of tax cuts for people who 
earn more. Other reforms that the Pres- 
ident proposed would further restrict cer- 
tain tax shelters for well-off people. end 
a scheme under which companies can de- 
fer taxes on part of the profits earned by 
| exporting goods, tax more speedily the 
profits that U.S.-based corporations earn 
overseas, and cut in half permitted de- 
ductions for business meals—an attack on 
the by now fabled three-martini 
lunch 
Oregon Democrat Al UIl- 
man, chairman of the tax-writ- 
ing House Ways and Means 
Committee, last week voiced op- 
position to most of the remaining 
reform ideas, especially the pro- 
vision about business meals, 
which he feared would cripple 
the hotel and restaurant indus- 
try. Congress is likely to knock 
out many of the reforms, and 
that would push the whole pro- 
gram askew. Without the reve- 
nue-raising reforms, Carter's 
proposals would result in tax 
cuts totaling $34 billion a year 
-$24 billion for individuals, $8 
billion for business, $2 billion in 
excise and payroll tax elimina- 
tion—and that amount might be 
inflationary. The President him- 
self, in a special tax message, 
said: “The full cuts in personal 
and corporate tax rates which I 
recommend would not be desir- 
able in the absence of significant 
reform.” 
The justification that Ad- 
ministration officials give for the 
weak anti-inflation program 
amounts to saying that they 
could not think of anything else 
If you have to do something 
about inflation. and if you feel 
you must accept a $60 billion 
budget deficit for the sake of 
growth, and if you rule out wage- 
price controls or anything 
smacking of them as unlikely to 
work, what is left but a plea for 
voluntary cooperation by man- 
agement and labor to hold down 
pay and price increases? And if 
the whole economic program de- 
pends on business cooperation 
and confidence anyway, why not 
make the attempt? Blumenthal’s 
defense of the plan is notably un- 
inspiring: “Don't call it a mouse too fast 
There won't be a loving embrace of the 
| plan, but there will be a cautious and so- 

ber willingness to give ita try. We're going 
to fail in the fight against inflation unless 
we can find a way for people to say ‘We're 
all in this together and we're going to col- 
laborate to solve it.” ~ 

In all economic policymaking, a key 

consideration is balance between conflict- 
ing goals and clashing claims. Balance 
was precisely the quality that the Admin- 
istration’s procedures lacked in the early 
days. Carter then would consult with aides 
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Blumenthal and President Carter in the Oval Office 





singly—White House Assistant James 
Schlesinger, who is now Secretary of En- 
ergy, on fuel policy, Labor Secretary Ray 
Marshall on minimum-wage legislation 
—and reach decisions without weighing 
sufficiently the impact that the programs 
they suggested might have on the econ- 
omy. Blumenthal suffered as much as any- 
| one from this presidential propensity. In 
| public, he loyally though unenthusiasti- 
| cally supported Carter's plan for a $50- 


An attack on one problem may aggravate another 


| per-person tax rebate last spring, advis- 
| ing one Senator to “hold your nose and 
vote for it,”’ only to have the President sud- 
denly pull the rug from under him by 
abruptly abandoning the proposal 
| Just how much coordination Blumen- 
| thal can now bring to the policymaking 
| process is still problematic. In all like- 
| lihood neither he nor anyone else in the 
| Carter Administration will ever play as 
dominant a role in shaping economic pro- 
grams as Secretaries of the Treasury John 
Connally and George Shultz did under 
Richard Nixon. Though Carter is getting 











over his penchant for trying to decide ev- 
ery aspect of every program. and is del- 
egating more authority to Blumenthal and 
others, he still immerses himself in the de- 
tails of economic policy more than Pres- 
idents generally do. While the budget was 
being prepared, the President carefully 
studied 25 black briefing books averaging 
150 pages each, and scribbled in the mar- 
gins such comments as “Let's not do that 
JC.” He also invited middle-level officials 


oicxswanson CO meetings on departmental 


budgets, and encouraged them 
to debate figures with him while 
their bosses listened 

But Blumenthal’s steering 
committee has established 
enough authority in selecting the 
choices to be presented to the 
President to disgruntle Labor 
Secretary Marshall and Com- 
merce Secretary Juanita Kreps. 
who complain that they have 
been cut out of economic policy- 
making by not being invited to 
the Thursday-morning break- 
fasts. Within the committee, 
Blumenthal has no visible rival 
for pre-eminence. Charles 
Schultze these days often se- 
cludes himself in his office, and 
McIntyre sticks strictly to bud- 
get matters. 

That leaves Blumenthal not 
only the chief policy planner but 
the Administration’s unofficial 
ambassador to business as well 
Though Blumenthal’s back- 
ground might seem to fit him 
perfectly for the job, he has yet 
to master the assignment. Many 
businessmen still blame him for 
much of the Administration’s 
early waffling, especially about 
the dollar. Blumenthal’s Decem- 
ber decision to support the 
greenback represented some- 
thing of a conversion. Earlier he 
had taken the lead in arguing 
that the dollar's slide was no 
cause for alarm, and he made 
the point more strongly than he 
may have intended; he gave 
many businessmen the impres- 
sion that he actually wanted to 
see the dollar drop farther. De- 
spite his reversal, they still view 
Blumenthal as the man who 
talked the dollar down, and they 
have not forgiven him 

Whether Blumenthal can 
change the skepticism about him is cru- 
cial. The Carter program simply will not 
work without business confidence—and 
Blumenthal! helped mightily to design it 
that way. He has gained greatly in self-as- 
surance and knowledge of the arts of 
Washington infighting, and sold the Pres- 
ident on what for a Democratic Admin- 
istration is a very conservative program 
Having won over his new colleagues in 
Government, he must now gain the sup- 
port of his old acquaintances in the board 


rooms—and paradoxically that seems 
much the harder task e | 
- — oO 21 
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Again, the FBI Gets Its Man 








Judge William Webster, a Republican, takes on the bureau 


uring a legal conference in London 
last summer, Attorney General Grif- 


fin Bell and Federal Circuit Judge Wil- | 


| liam Webster of St. Louis got to talking 
about the FBI. What would his answer 
have been, Bell wondered, had Webster 
been asked to head the bureau instead of 
Alabama Federal Judge Frank Johnson? 
“I don’t know,” replied Webster. “I have 
never thought of myself in that role.” 
Last week Webster, 53, was thinking 
| about it. Seven weeks after Johnson with- 
drew his candidacy for health reasons, 
Webster was asked by President Carter to 
become the third director in the FBI's 43- 





about Webster after his nomination, and 
the only possible problem might be his 
membership in St. Louis’ Veiled Prophet 
Society and the Noonday Club, two ex- 
clusive groups that have no black mem- 
bers. Bell noted that he had studied Web- 
ster’s court decisions and found him to 
be a “moderate person” who “reasons 
well.” 

Those familiar with his work in the 


Eighth Circuit agree. One liberal St. Lou- | 


is lawyer claims that Webster tends to up- 
hold the rights of police more readily than 
those of defendants, but concedes that he 
is a “better than average” judge. Other 





Webster with Wife Drusilla and daughters during press conference in St. Louis last week 





The old Navyman heard the bosun’s pipe and the words “Now hear this.” 


year history, and he accepted. Explaining 
why he would give up his judgeship for the 
bureau's top post, he said: “I’m an old Na- 
vyman. I heard the bosun’s pipe and the 
words ‘Now hear this.’ ” 

Webster was chosen from an original 
list of 117 prospects that was narrowed 
down to two after Bell consulted with law- 
yers, judges and law-enforcement offi- 
cials. He and the other finalist, Federal 
Judge Frank McGarr of Chicago, met 
with Carter last week. Bell noted that both 
are Republicans; the Administration has 
been under heavy fire lately for partisan- 
ship in its appointments of federal judges 
and prosecutors. Bell suggested that Car- 


ter’s decision might have turned on a sim- | 
| ple affinity of temperament. “McGarr is a 
| trial lawyer and has a more dominant per- 


sonality,” said the Attorney General. 
Webster is given to being a quiet person.” 


To assume the directorship, Webster | 
| Outgoing Director Clarence Kelley, who 


must first be confirmed by the Senate, but 
there appears to be little doubt about that. 


Scarcely a negative word was uttered 





civil rights advocates describe him as fair, 
and conservatives are pleased by the fact 
that he has let a number of criminal con- 
victions stand despite alleged minor mis- 
takes in trials. 

While his integrity is unquestioned, 
the test for Webster will be how well he 
can—with limited administrative experi- 
ence—run an agency with 19,000 employ- 
ees, a $500 million annual budget and a 
lot of problems. Dominated by cliques and 
thoroughly demoralized, the FBI has suf- 
fered one severe blow after another to its 
public image since the death of J. Edgar 
Hoover in 1972. 

There were damaging revelations of 
Hoover's petty corruption and personal 
wars against political dissenters and black 
leaders. L. Patrick Gray, the acting di- 
rector, politicized the agency by bending 
to pressure from the Nixon White House 
to impede the Watergate investigations. 


is due to retire by Feb. 15, has been un- 
able to wrest full control from the remain- 


ing members of Hoover's inner circle. 
Within the past five years, moreover, it 
has been disclosed that a number of the 
FBI's 8,400 agents have been involved in il- 
legal entries and mail opening. One agent. 
John Kearney, was indicted last April in 
New York for illegal surveillance of the 
radical underground Weatherman group, 


| and Bell has yet to decide whether there 





will be further indictments pending a re- 
port from a ten-man Justice Department 
team on past FBI malpractices 


Te man tapped to lead the bureau to 
brighter days has an exemplary rec- 
ord. After two hitches in the Navy (top 
rank: lieutenant) and degrees from Am- 
herst College and Washington University 


| School of Law, Webster entered private 


practice. Richard Nixon appointed him 
as a US. district court judge in 1971 and 
to the US. Eighth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in 1973. When Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas retired in 1975, 
Webster was one of the first eleven peo- 
ple recommended to the American Bar 
Association as a possible replacement. 

Webster is a Christian Scientist who 
neither drinks nor smokes and stays in 
shape by playing tennis regularly. He and 
Wife Drusilla weekend at the family’s 
265-acre farm in Callaway County, Mo., 
90 miles west of St. Louis, where Web- 
ster rides horses and breeds Black Angus 
cattle. The parents of a college-age son 
and two daughters, the Websters have few 
qualms about moving East—even though, 
as Mrs. Webster says with a laugh, “we'll 
be one of the few in Washington not from | 
Georgia.” 

s = 6 

When Griffin Bell announced Wil- 
liam Webster's appointment to the FBI 
post, he noted proudly that it had been 
made “without regard to political party.” 
One motivation for the remark: both he 
and President Carter had become em- 
broiled in a controversy over their desire 
to sack a Republican, David Marston, as 
US. Attorney in Philadelphia 

Marston, who has convicted some top 
Democratic officials, including Pennsyl- 
vania Speaker of the House Herbert Fine- 
man, was summoned to Bell's office the 
day after Webster's nomination. When 
he emerged, Marston said the Attorney 
General had told him that “the decision 
to fire me was final, and would not be re- 
considered.” Carter admitted the previous 
week that he had asked Bell to “ex- 
pedite” the ouster of Marston after re- 
ceiving a phone call from Pennsylvania 
Democratic Congressman Joshua Eil- | 
berg. Carter presumably did not know 
that Eilberg was under investigation by 
Marston’s office for financial irregularities 
in a Philadelphia hospital’s construction 
program | 

Bell offered the outgoing prosecutor 
a three-month extension, but Marston de- 
clined. Said he: “I’ve been crippled by the 
events of the past few weeks. I don’t want 
to be a lame duck.” t 
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Heineken from Holland. 
It didn’t get tobe America’s 
number one imported beer just by 
looking this good. 






nder it’s number one. 
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LOW ‘TAR’ YOU WON'T GIVE UP 


A lot of smokers never get 
through their first pack of low ‘tar’ 
cigarettes. And if they do, they usually 
don't come back for more. 

The reason, of course, is taste. 
Originally, you couldn't get real ciga- 
rette taste without what has come to 
be known as tobacco ‘tar: The prob- 
lem of reducing this ‘tar’ to 5 mg. 
while maintaining taste is enormous. 
Decade is the first low ‘tar’ to have 
succeeded in doing just that. 

The Decade “Total System” 

How were we able to keep the 
taste in a low ‘tar when so many 
others have failed? Mainly by devel- 
oping our unique “Total System” in 
whichevery part of a Decade cigarette 
is arranged in perfect balance with 
each other. The tobacco, the filter, 
and even the paper. Only by concen- 
trating on these parts were we able to 
perfect the whole. 


IN TEN MINUTES. 


The Tobacco. “Flavor Packing”. 
plus fifteen tobaccos boost taste. 


Take the tobacco, for example. 
Its taste is boosted by a very unique 
method called “Flavor Packing” which 
allows us to concentrate a special 
patented tobacco flavorant in each 
Decade cigarette. 

The Filter. 
Unique “Taste Channel” gives 
first puff impact. 

Our filtration process is also 
unique. Simply, we've created a 
“Taste Channel” within the filter to 
give you that first puff impact you've 
come to expect from only the higher 
‘tar’ cigarettes. 

The Paper. High porosity paper 
controls burn rate. 

Even our high porosity paper is 
specifically designed to give an effi- 
cient burn rate that delivers optimum 
taste with a minimum of ‘tar: 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Sliggen Group lnc. 1977 





The result. 
A completely new kind of low 
‘tar’ cigarette. 

So try a pack for yourself. Regular 
or Menthol. And you'll find out why 
your first pack of Decade won't be 
your last. 





5 mg. 
‘tar’ 


bw, 


20 AUER OGARETIES 


Regular and Menthol. 


5 mg. “tar™, 0.5 mg. nicotine ave. pet cigarette by FIC method, 
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New Orders for the Admiral 


Now he directs more than the Central Intelligence Agency 


ince becoming chief of the CIA last 

March, Admiral Stansfield Turner 
has come on like David Farragut at Mo- 
bile Bay: Damn the torpedoes! Full speed 
ahead! Turner gave orders to discharge 
820 spooks. He then dismissed Deputy Di- 
rector for Operations William Wells, who 
had carried out the firing. The admiral 
also surrounded himself with former na- 
val officers as high-level subordinates. 

Morale has listed at the agency, and 
old hands have loosed broadsides at Tur- 
ner, so far with little effect. He has also 
caused nervousness and resentment at the 
Pentagon, State Department and several 
other federal departments by lobbying at 
the White House to gain control of their 
intelligence operations 

This week, despite the growing con- 
troversy about the admiral, he will get 
much of the broader powers that he want- 
ed, and from his old Annapolis mate 
Jimmy Carter. The President on Tues- 
day will sign an order reorganizing the en- 
tire US. intelligence community, which 
embraces the CIA and the intelligence 
arms of the FBI, the State and Defense de- 
partments and the individual military ser- 
vices. The directive will give Turner au- 
thority over all intelligence budgets 
(estimated total: $7 billion). But, as de- 
creed by the President last summer, the 
order stops short of giving Turner the job 
he most coveted: U.S. intelligence czar 

The executive order was one of the 
first projects begun by Carter after tak- 
ing office, but it still took almost a year 





Spy Chief Stansfield Turner 





Damn the torpedoes! Full speed ahead! 
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to produce. One reason: he rejected the 
first version, submitted in August by the 
National Security Council, as incompre- 
hensible. An adviser recalls that the Pres- 
ident said, “I don’t understand it, and I 
doubt anybody else can.” 

Under the new order. Turner will get 
“full and exclusive authority” over pre- 
paring the intelligence community's bud- 
gets. He will also operate through a new 
National Intelligence Tasking Center 

-made up of officers from the entire in- 
telligence community—to assign intelli- 
gence projects to each agency and 
coordinate their activities. But each de- 
partment will retain operational authority 
over its own intelligence arms. Thus while 
the Tasking Center can order the Pen- 
tagon’s National Reconnaissance Office 
to continue operating spy-in-the-sky sat- 
ellites, Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown will control the office’s day-to-day 
operations. The spy agencies will also 
keep on making their own analyses of all 
the intelligence data that they get. This 
will ensure that dissenting views are sent 
to the White House. Particularly sensi- 
tive intelligence-gathering operations and 
other cloak-and-dagger activities will 
have to be approved ahead of time by a 
standing committee of the National Se- 
curity Council, which is headed by Zbi- 
gniew Brzezinski 


he new directive also reaffirms the list 

of dos and don'ts for American agents 
that was signed two years ago by Pres- 
ident Ford. It sets no limits on a CIA prac- 
tice that attracted heavy criticism during 
recent congressional hearings: the use of 
newsmen, students or clergymen as 
agents. Though the general policy is not 
to use them, the White House asserts that 
it did not want specifically to single out 
any groups for exclusion. But agents can- 
not interview people in the U.S. without 
identifying themselves as spooks. Nor can 
the CIA, using a seemingly innocuous busi- 
ness firm as cover overseas, sign a con- 
tract with any Americans unless they 
know that the agency is involved 

After Carter signs the order, he will 


ask Congress to enact it, giving it the per- 


manency of law. It is expected to encoun- 
ter little opposition despite the rising con- 


cern in Washington about Turner. Some 


senior advisers to Carter regard him as a 
poor manager of people and somewhat 
overweening. But they believe that anoth- 


| er change at the top would only further 


damage the CIA, which has had five di- 
rectors in five years. Still, by getting a 
new charter for all U.S. intelligence ac- 
tivities written into law, the Administra- 
tion hopes to make spy operations more 
orderly and efficient, and keep them un- 
der better control s 








Muriel leaving cemetery with ceremonial flag 


Rousing 
Farewell 
Now will Muriel take over? 


undled in parkas and ski masks, mit- 

tens and scarves, the people of Hu- 
bert Humphrey's adopted state paid him 
their final tributes last week. Not even 
subzero cold could keep them away as 
they waited patiently on the steps of Min- 
nesota’s capitol rotunda in St. Paul for a 
view of Humphrey's flag-draped casket 
inside. Among the mourners: a newsboy 
with his paper bag still slung over his 
shoulder and a visitor, California's Gov- 
ernor Jerry Brown 

Humphrey never achieved his goal of 
becoming President, but in the nation’s 
capital as well as in the heartland, he was 
honored as if he had. Not only was his 
body flown to Washington on the plane 
that had carried the bodies of John Ken- 
nedy and Lyndon Johnson, but it also lay 
in state beneath the dome of the Capitol 
Rotunda on the same bier that had held 
Abraham Lincoln and J.F.K 

Only a week before he died, Hum- 
phrey told a friend that he did not want 
his requiem to be a morose spectacle. Said 
he: “Let's make it a celebration.” It was 
certainly that—a rousing encomium to 
Hubert Humphrey 

At the funeral service in St. Paul's 
House of Hope Presbyterian Church, a 
black Baptist choir mourned Humphrey's 
passing with stirring spirituals, and the 
church choir sang the Hallelujah Chorus 
from Handel's Messiah. There were eu- 
logies by President Carter and Vice Pres- 
ident Mondale. The service lasted more 
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than two hours. Said Pastor Calvin Di- 
| dier, a Humphrey friend: “The only ser- 
vice we ever had here that ran as long as 
this one was when Hubert was the preach- 
er.” Afterward Muriel, in a pink dress and 
fur jacket, stood in the cold greeting 
guests, including Coretta King, whom she 
embraced. While the honor guard lifted 
the casket and moved it to a waiting 
hearse, she wiped away some tears, then 
smiled and waved to friends in the crowd. 
At sundown Humphrey was buried in 
Minneapolis’ Lakewood Cemetery as tele- 
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vision spotlights eerily illuminated his 
final resting place. A 19-gun salute rang 
through the frigid air, a bugler played 
taps, cameras clicked. 

And politics went on. Who will fill 
out the remaining four years of Hum- 
phrey’s term? Three Minnesota Congress- 
men—Democrats Donald Fraser and 
James Oberstar and Republican Bill 
Frenzel—are gearing up for a special elec- 
tion to be held in November, concurrent 
with the general election. But Governor 


Rudy Perpich must appoint a successor 





to serve between now and November. 
The guessing is that Perpich will name 
Muriel Humphrey and she will accept. 
But not for political reasons. Muriel was 
never a fan of Washington and not par- | 
ticularly fond of politics. But close friends 
say that on his deathbed Humphrey asked 
her to accept the post; moreover, Muriel 
feels indebted to her husband's loyal staff. 
By going to Washington, she would guar- 
antee their jobs for eleven more months 
and give them time to look for other 
work. Hubert would have approved a) 
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| An Illustrious Kaffeeklatsch 





here was the comfortably familiar rattle of cups and sau- 

cers and the gurgle of hot coffee in Senate Minority Lead- 
er Howard Baker’s office. Betty Ford nibbled a doughnut 
and declared it “delicious.”” Lynda Bird Johnson Robb told 
Richard Nixon she missed seeing his daughter Julie. “Hen- 
ry, are you as mean as ever?” Nixon asked his former Sec- 
retary of State. “Yes,” replied Kissinger, who had arrived 
with Nelson Rockefeller. “But I don’t have as much op- 
portunity as before.” 

Ford and Nixon compared golf games, Kissinger and 
Nixon compared books. Jimmy Carter asked Nixon when 
he had arrived in town and how long he planned to stay. 
Lady Bird Johnson was especially sympathetic when she 
saw Nixon, and held his hand warmly. So did Majority Lead- 
er Robert Byrd. Almost with eagerness, Carter, Ford and 
Nixon followed Baker into an anteroom for a historic pic- 
ture of the three. In a few minutes it was time for these peo- 
ple to take their places beneath the Capitol dome to honor 
Hubert Humphrey. 

Not since Truman, Eisenhower and Kennedy came to- 
gether in Bonham, Texas, at the funeral of Sam Rayburn in 
1961 has such a gathering occurred. The love of Hubert 
Humphrey was the force. Howard Baker was the arranger. 
When he learned that Nixon and Ford planned to attend the 
Humphrey ser- 


President Carter was welcome. He and Rosalynn accepted. 

What would Nixon be like, what would he act like? Al- 
most everyone wondered. Nixon was hesitant about being 
there at all. Sunday morning a Nixon aide telephoned Bak- 
er’s office and said that if it was awkward, Nixon would not 
go to the minority leader’s office for coffee. He would in- 
stead go straight to the Capitol entrance at the last second 
so that he would not encounter anyone important. Forget 
it, Nixon’s aide was told. Nixon was welcome. 

Rockefeller, Kissinger and their wives arrived first. Then 
came Jerry and Betty Ford. Nixon was next, with his daugh- 
ter Tricia. For a fleeting second there was tension. Nixon 
looked unsure, older than the group remembered him. He 
did not seem to be the man of impeccable tailoring they re- 
called. His trousers were even a shade too short. Then Ford 
and Kissinger went up to Nixon to shake hands. The un- 
ease vanished, talk began. 

Rockefeller was the person who first noted the great 
ironies in the sunlit room, how history has been shaped by 
these people, how often their fates have been determined 
by the thinnest chance and circumstance. He looked across 
the room and spoke of the strange tides that had swept 
them all along, and now had brought them together again. 
Indeed, the sequence of power, the flow of events, fas- 

cinated everyone. 





vices, Baker invit- 
ed both to gather 
in his office. Then 
he called Rocky 
and urged him to 
join them. Kissin- 
ger was going to be 
with the former 
Vice President, so 
he was included. 
Lady Bird John- 
son was attending 
the service, so 
she too was invit- 
ed. She asked to 
bring her daughter 
and son-in-law, 
Charles Robb, the 
new Lieutenant 
Governor of Vir- 
ginia. With such 
an expected as- 
semblage, Baker 








Mrs. Johnson was 
there because 
of John Kenne- 
dy’s assassination, 
Nixon because 
Lyndon Johnson 
had been Presi- 
dent, Ford be- 
cause of Nixon, 
Rockefeller be- 
cause of Ford. 
And maybe Car- 
ter was in the 
room because 
Ford had not kept 
Rockefeller as 
his vice-presiden- 
tial candidate. Of 
course, they were 
all there to honor 
a man who, many 
felt, should have 
been President be- 
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sent word to the America’s three living Presidents gather to honor the memory of one who just missed 
In a sunlit Senate office, musings on chance and the ironies of history. 


White House that 


fore any of those 
others. 
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Wooing the Black Vote 
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To survive, Republicans figure they need a 15% share 


4é lack people need the Republican 

Party to compete for us so that we 
have real alternatives The Republican 
Party needs black people if it is ever to 
compete for national office.” 

That claim of mutual interest was 
made last week before 155 members of 
the Republican National Committee, all 
but four of them white, at Washington’s 
Mayflower Hotel. The speaker was no 
party functionary but the Rev. Jesse Jack- 
son, Chicago’s flamboyant preacher of 
black activism. Jackson is a far cry from 
the usual G.O.P. orator, but his call for 
closer ties between blacks and the G.O.P 
comes al a time when the party is look- 
ing for ways to woo black voters 

Party Chairman Bill Brock, a former 
Tennessee Senator, launched the effort af- 
ter returns from the last presidential elec- 
tion showed that Democrat Jimmy Car- 
ter had won an overwhelming 90% of | 
black votes. Carter outpolled Gerald Ford | 
by 1.7 million votes overall; his margin 
among blacks was 4.7 million votes. As 
Jackson told his Republican audience: | 
“Hands that picked cotton in 1966 did 
pick the President in 1976, and could very 
well be the difference in 1980.” 

To improve on the dismal G.O.P. per- 
formance, Brock hired a firm of black po- 
litical consultants in Columbus, Ga., pro- 
moted the appointment of blacks to 
organize Southern states for the G.O.P 
and visited Georgia and Mississippi to see 
what else could be done. Last November 
two top officials of the Mississippi Repub- 
lican Party created a stir by making an un- 
precedented appearance at the state's 
convention of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
“We're not likely to attract a large num- 
ber of blacks,” concedes Kansas Senator 
(and former G.O.P. chairman) Robert 
Dole, “but we can attract substantial num- 
bers.” Brock says he hopes to garner 15% 
or more of the black vote—enough to 
swing close elections. Notes he: “There's 
no alternative. To survive, we must do it.” 


poner the chief barrier between Re- 
publicans and black leaders is the par- 
ty’s emphasis on reduced Government 
spending, balanced budgets and laissez- 
faire economics, quite the opposite of the 
programs sought by black leaders. Urban 
League Director Vernon Jordan last week 
blasted Carter's proposed tax cut of $25 
billion (popular with Republicans), claim- 
ing it was large enough to threaten “vi- 
tally needed urban and social welfare pro- 
grams.” Noting an Urban League study 
that puts black unemployment at 13.2% 
(v. 6.3% for whites), Jordan called for in- 
creases in job-training funds and public 
service employment, proposals that most 
Republicans greet with a distinct chill. Be- 
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fore the Republican National Committee, 
Jesse Jackson called for a domestic Mar- 
shall Plan to revitalize the nation’s cities 

In spite of such obstacles, Brock in- 
sists that black voters can be won to tra- 
ditional Republican economics. “What 
have Democratic proposals done for 


blacks?” he asks. “Thirty-seven percent 
of black youth is unemployed. We won't 
be taking the big-spending route.” The 
lone black in the Senate, Republican Ed- 
ward Brooke of Massachusetts, agrees 
Says he: “It’s not a question of the free en- 
terprise system; there is plenty of black 








to balancing the budget. Moreover, blacks 
are increasingly attaining middle-class 


status; 30% of black families now have 
incomes of $15,000 or above (compared 
with 53% of white families). an income 
group whose interests diverge from those 


| of the ghetto and black leaders. Says 


black Miami Businessman David Fin- 
cher, a registered Democrat: “Democrats 
think we are still on our knees begging 
and praying. I'm looking for anyone to 
deliver what we need to be good Amer- 
icans in the arena of free enterprise. If 
Republicans are serious, I'm sure I will 
go to them.” Additionally, differences 
between Democrats and Republicans are 
blurring somewhat as both parties en- 
dorse policies that do not call for mas- 
sive spending, such as tax reductions for 
businesses that hire the hard-to-employ 





G.0.P. Chairman Bill Brock (left) and the Rev. Jesse Jackson at Washington meeting 


Will the hands that picked cotton in 1966 pick the President in 1980? 


support for free enterprise.” But, adds 
Brooke, the party “must prove that it is 
for equal justice for blacks.” 

Indeed, there is some evidence that 
blacks—who began this century as faith- 
ful adherents of the Republican Party, the 
party of Abraham Lincoln—are more 
ready than they have been in decades to 
be courted by the G.O.P. In Louisiana, a 
former Assistant U.S, Attorney, Robert 
Livingston, 34, won 30% of the black votes 
last September to become his district's 
first Republican Congressman since 1874 
The first Republican mayor in the his- 
tory of Charlotte, N.C., Kenneth Harris. 
won 41% of the black vote last year. In 
Virginia, Republican Attorney General J 
Marshall Coleman received 25% of the 
black vote. All are white 

Among some black voters, there is 
frustration at being taken for granted 
by a Democratic Administration that 
seems as committed as the Republicans 


Sull, the G.O.P. has a long way to go 
Among ordinary blacks, says Maryland 
Democrat Parren Mitchell, chairman of 
the Congressional Black Caucus. disap- 
pointment with Jimmy Carter is “not 
enough to even make a dent.” Adds James 
Compton, the head of Chicago's Urban 
League: “I don’t see any philosophic ap- 
proach in the Republican Party that will 
attract large numbers of black votes.” 


t last week’s Republican National 

Committee meeting, the delegates re- 
soundingly defeated the bid by a black 
woman, Dr. Gloria Toote, a supporter of 
Ronald Reagan, for the party’s co-chair- 
manship. The 118-to-37 result primarily 
reflected incumbent Mary Crisp’s first- 
rate performance, not racial division. Still. 
before the vote, one G.O.P. leader ex- 
plained his preference for Crisp by not- 
ing: “We're getting Jesse Jackson tomor- 
row. That's enough.” a 
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A Jerry-Built 
Energy Program 


California's Governor Brown 
thinks he has some better ideas 


f he runs for the presidency in 1980, as 

many expect, California Governor Jer- 
ry Brown will be ready with his own en- 
ergy program. Among other things, the 
$500 million Brown plan for California, 
unveiled after New Year's, proposes us- 
ing windmills, wood chips, walnut shells, 
rice hulls, solar panels, coal gasification 
and hot water as alternatives to fossil fu- 
els. Says Brown: “Americans seem to be 
getting less inventive. I'm going to try to 
stimulate things the best I can through en- 
ergy innovation.” 

Of the total package. Brown would 
budget $200 million for energy develop- 
ment, $50 million of which would be used 
for a proposed Southern California Ed- 
ison Co. plant that turns coal into gas, 
and $50 million more for the private de- 
velopment of the geothermal industry, 
which uses hot-water springs to create 
steam. Among Brown’s more unusual 
ideas for spending the remaining $100 
million: $4 million for the installation of 
a dozen giant windmills to generate elec- 
tricity in windy mountain passes; up to 
$3 million for the use of agricultural 
wastes—wood chips, walnut shells and 
maybe rice hulls—to heat and cool the 
state capitol and other government build- 
ings. The wastes are baked until they emit 
organic gas. which is then collected and 
burned as fuel 

Another $200 million would go to con- 
servation. One plan calls for modifying 
state buildings to cut down energy use by 
25%: Brown wants more efficient light- 
ing levels and heating-system mainte- 
nance. The remaining $100 million would 
be used to “grow fuel.” as one state 
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official put it. in a reforestation project 

Environmentalists applaud Brown's 
plan for its “symbolic effect.” Political foes 
find little to cheer about. Said former Los 
Angeles Police Chief Edward Davis. who 
is seeking the Republican gubernatorial 
nomination: “When I was a small boy. | 
liked to play with toys too. But using wind- 
mills is like harnessing fleas when you 


ergy allernatives aren't laughing. They 
know that walnut shells actually work.” 
Not content with just an energy pro- 
gram. the Governor also plans his own 
space program for California, complete 
with a communications satellite. a space- 
faring academy with courses in space 
law and trade and a space research in- 
stitute within the University of California 


have an elephant like nuclear energy 
available.” Retorted Brown 
ton invented the 
laughed. But people who have studied en- 


Brown detractors are chuckling. Wise- 
When Ful- | cracks one: “Jerry has always been a lit- 
steamboat. people 


too far. 





The Night the Roof Fell In 


arely six hours earlier, the arena in Hartford, Conn., had echoed with the 
Bthcers of 5,000 fans watching an evening college basketball game. Now it 
lay in ruins. Said Restaurateur Frank Parseliti, owner of one of the 50-odd 
small businesses situated in the $70 million civic center complex that was built 
only three years ago: “It looks like a big meteorite crashed in the middle of the col- 
iseum.” With a terrifying roar, the 24-acre, 1,400-ton steel-latticed roof of the de- 
serted arena had collapsed under the weight of 4.8 in. of wet snow 

As New England storms go, that is by no means an excessive amount, in 
fact, a blizzard that roared across the Northeast later in the week, paralyzing 
much of the Atlantic seaboard, dumped up to 16 in. on Hartford’s rooftops 
What is more, the flat, “space frame” roof, which was supported at its corners 
by four concrete pylons, was, supposedly, designed to be strong enough to with- 
stand far greater pressure. Said Hartford's embittered mayor, George Athan- 
son: “I don’t think it was a natural disaster, I think there was something wrong 
with how it was constructed.” 

Athanson and his fellow Hartfordites were thankful that no one was hurt in 
the accident. But they were shaken, since the civic center was the symbol of the 
city’s downtown renewal, and the 12,500-seat coliseum was the cynosure of the 
complex. Home of the World Hockey Association’s New England Whalers, the 
arena was also the site of other sporting events, concerts and conventions. Asa re- 
sult of the roof’s collapse, more than 300 scheduled events will have to be can- 
celed; in the 14 to two years that may be needed to rebuild the structure, the 
local chamber of commerce estimates that business losses could approach $20 
million. As Hartford began an investigation into the collapse, City Manager 
James Daken pledged: “We'll build a new structure, a new coliseum. It will be big- 
ger and better—and it will have a different kind of roof.” 


After the fall: twisted wreckage of the Hartford arena roof 
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tle spaced-out, but this is carrying things 
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For outstanding 
engineering achievement in television, 
General Electric has won an Emmy. 


- \ 


The Nation Acsdeanpof Television Arts 


=——— 
and Sciences has honored General Electric 


for‘ The First Application of the Vertical Interval Reference (VIR) 


Signal System to Television Receivers: 


The VIR signal was designed by a TV industry 
committee to correct distortions in the TV color 
signal as it passed from network sources, through 
communications systems, to homes. The develop- 
ment of VIR was a big step in color broadcasting. 

The next challenge was to design a TV set that 
could use it. General Electric developed the VIR 
Broadcast Controlled Color System. And won an 
Emmy for being the first to use VIR in TV sets. 

GE VIR color sets have computer-like circuitry 


THIS IS GE PERFORMANCE TELEVISION 


which uses the broadcaster's VIR signal to auto- 
matically adjust color and tint, sixty times a 
second, on many 
programs. 

You owe it to your- a 
self to see GE VIR 
color TV in action 
before you buy a 
new set. See a dem- 
onstration today. 


BROADCAST 
gg CONTROLLED 
COLOR 


Cabinet: Walnut finish on high impact plastic 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 








Dont make 
a move 


without it. 


Introducing 
an important new Fortune survey: 
Facility Location Decisions. 











Does the South still hold its appeal for new plants? Will cen- 
tral cities continue to be desirable for the executive suite? 
What are the two areas outside the United States most often 
mentioned for new locations? Which comes first in a favored 
location: taxes, energy supplies, or proximity to customers? 


These questions, and many others, are answered by 513 of 
the largest U.S. industrial corporations in a new 48-page For- 
tune survey, Facility Location Decisions. €ach of the com- 
panies is considering new facility locations in the next ten 
years. The factors that influence their decisions, and the ways 
in which they look for new locations, could be valuable in your 
site selection planning. 


Single copies of Facility Location Decisions are available for 
$7.00 each. Twenty-five copies or more are $5.00 each. 
Make your check or money order payable to Fortune and | 
mail to: | 


Facility Location Decisions Survey 
Room 18448 

Time & Life Building | 
Rockefeller Center 

New York, N.Y. 10020 
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ADDISON 
Frank Demma Volvo 
216 West Lake St. 
(312) 543-9350 


BARRINGTON 
Barrington Volvo, Inc 
300 No. Hough St 
(312) 381-9400 


BRADLEY 
Hill Datsun-Volvo 
450 No. Kinzie Ave. 
(815) 939-4538 


CHICAGO 
Fohrman Imports, Inc. 
4748 W. Fullerton Ave. 

(312) 227-3200 


CHICAGO 
Gage Park Volvo 
6120 So. Western Ave. 
(312) 471-0900 


CHICAGO 
Lee Calan Imports, Inc. 
5840 No. Broadway 
(312) 561-7583 


DEKALB 
Sawyer Auto Imports 
460 East Lincoln Highway 
(815) 758-5451 


HIGHLAND PARK 
Wigglesworth Inc 
250 Skokie Valley Rd 
(312) 831-2100 


JOLIET 
Southwest Volvo-Honda 
10 Joyce Rd. at Jefferson 

(815) 725-6144 


LISLE 
Volvo Sales & 
Service Center 
4405 Lincoln Ave. 
(312) 852-7200 


OAK PARK 
Shepherd Foreign Cars, Inc. 
260 Madison St 
(312) 287-2100 


WAUKEGAN 
Nordic Volvo 
2015 Grand Ave 
(312) 336-5560 


SCHERERVILLE, INDIANA 
Towne & Countree 
Auto Sales, Inc 
9422-24 Indianapolis Blvd 
(219) 865-3800 


NOBODY HATES A 





WELL MADE CAR. 


A recent survey shows there’s something 
the average new car owner doesn’t like about 
his car. And it’s one of the things the average 
new Volvo owner likes most about his* 

Namely, the way his car was put together. 

Volvo owners can appreciate things like 
a paint job that’s four coats deep. Two separate 
undercoatings. And a body whose inside 
sections are protected with rust-proofing 
compounds. 

Volvo has inner strengths, too. 

Like a strong, unitized body that helps 
eliminate squeaks and rattles. 

Overhead cam engines which are individ- 
ually hand-assembled and bench-tested. 

The fact is, Volvos are so well built that 
in the past ten years their average life expec- 


tancy in Sweden has increased by 37%. 

(Latest projections show that in Sweden the 
average Volvo will live to the ripe old age of 
16 years.) 

You may not keep your Volvo that long, 
but while you do you'll be able to appreciate 
the things that make such long life possible. 

You'll also be able to understand why 
new Volvo owners are happier than the 
owners of 48 cars from G.M., Ford, Chrysler 
and AMC. 

At atime when most Americans are fed up 
with the quality of new cars, we ask you: why 
buy acar there’s a good chance you'll hate, 
when you can buy a car there’s an even better 
chance you'll love? 


*Survey conducted among ow in May, 1977. 


ners of new cars bought 





VOLVO. A CAR YOU CAN BELIEVE IN. 





© 1977 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. , cs ‘ TS) emg. ce mil 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Ss uddenly everyone was headed some- 
where to talk about the Panama 
Canal treaties. With the pacts expected 
to be brought to a vote in the full Senate 


some time in March, seven members of 


the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
led by Chairman John Sparkman were 
in Panama last week to assess the situ- 
ation there. So was the Duke himself. 
Actor John Wayne. a conservative on 
most issues but a supporter of the treaties 
ceding the canal to Panama. Meanwhile 
a “Panama Canal truth squad.” including 
several members of Congress and a for- 
mer chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
was visiting four U‘S. cities to drum up op- 
position to the treaties. As part of an Ad- 
ministration counteroffensive. Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance made a three-day 
swing through the South and West be- 
fore shuttling off to the Middle East. This 
week Defense Secretary Harold Brown 
will hit the road for a three-state speak- 
ing tour 

The White House is mobilizing not a 
moment too soon. After the pacts were 
signed last September, the Administration 
let slide the all-important job of building 
support for them. Belatedly, the President 
began dispatching senior Cabinet mem- 
bers around the country to try to change 
minds. Carter is moving into overdrive 
as well. Last week he answered questions 
on the treaties via direct telephone hook- 
ups to Foreign Policy Association-spon- 
sored meetings in Albuquerque and in 
Hattiesburg, Miss. He also sent letters to 
3,000 American leaders in business and 
the professions, encouraging them to 
“help us lay the facts before the public.” 

Ihe airborne truth squad got off to a 
false start. Stops in Nashville and Atlan- 
ta were scratched because of Hubert 
Humphrey's death. A storm that dumped 
13 inches of snow on Cincinnati forced by- 
passing that city too. The first stop in the 
truncated, four-city “citizens” briefing” 
was Miami. where shoddy advance work 
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Torrijos escorts Treaties’ Advocate John Wayne after the Duke's arrival in Panama; pact opponents at “truth squad" meeting in Miami 


Squaring Off on the Canal 


Both sides mobilize for the showdown on the treaties 


produced a turnout of 250 people. includ- 
ing a number of Legionnaires and mem- 
bers of the Veterans of Foreign Wars in 
full uniform. Most of those in the audi- 
ence were elderly, conservative and al- 
ready dead set against the canal pacts 
hen it was on to St. Louis for a larger an- 
litreaty crowd of 360 people and a dose 
of ripsnorting right-wing rhetoric. Said 
Georgia Congressman Larry McDonald 
“This treaty is backed by the unholy al- 
liance of Big Government. Big Business 
and Big Labor 

The squad took on a bit of glamour 
in Denver with the arrival of Ronald Rea- 
gan, who made the canal a major issue in 
his 1976 presidential campaign. Once 
again, the crowd needed little convincing 
and Reagan derided claims that opposi- 
tion to the treaties was faltering, calling 
them “hogwash.” The crew then headed 
for its last stop, Portland, Ore 

In Panama, meanwhile, the Spark- 
man group was being treated to what is 
becoming the traditional package tour for 
visiting U.S. Senators. including a quick 
trip to the canal, talks with Panamanian 
officials and lunch with Torrijos. The Pan- 
amanian leader's guest of honor, seated 
at his right. was John Wayne; Commit- 
tee Chairman Sparkman had to settle for 
the seat to Torrijos’ left. Said the Duke, 
who started investing in Panamanian ex- 
ports after World War II and scoffs at 
claims by conservatives that Panama's 
economy is a disaster zone: “I've come to 
see what this ‘total failure’ is that Gov- 
ernor Reagan keeps talking about.” The 
Senators, however, came to see whether 
Torrijos would be willing to go along with 
some additions to the treaties that might 
make the deal more palatable to fence- 
sitting colleagues. The Panamanian lead- 
er was willing to qualify the treaties so 
that: 1) the U.S. explicitly has the right 
to defend the canal; 2) American ships 
will go to the head of the line in case of 
emergency: and 3) the US. will no long- 


er be committed to a site in Panama 
should traffic necessitate the building of 
a sea-level canal 

In Washington. White House and 
State Department lobbyists were playing 
a numbers game of their own. The Ad- 
ministration figures it is still ten votes 
short of the 67 needed for ratification 
with just under a score of Senators un- 
decided and 24 staunch conservatives ad- 
amantly opposed to the treaties and eager 
to bury the chance of approval under as 
many as 40 amendments. The White 
House believes the odds are in its favor be- 
cause of two not-so-secret weapons: Ma- 
jority Leader Robert C. Byrd and Minor- 
ity Leader Howard H. Baker. Byrd has 
thrown his considerable support to the 
treaties, and Baker says he will back them 
as long as they are modified slightly. But 
how to wheedle the Senate’s swing votes 
into joining them? “The one who knows 
that best is Byrd.” says an Administration 
official. “We're just waiting now on his 
advice 


Bi is Operating amidst what he con 
cedes to be “a lot of political dan- 
ger.” Unless he can get a majority of Re- 
publican Senators with him, he risks at- 
tack as a traitor to his party by such 
G.O.P. conservatives as Strom Thurmond 
and Paul Laxalt. That could damage. if 
not destroy, any chance of his becoming 
the Republican candidate for President 
in 1980. Says Baker The key to the 
thing is to assure people we are not sac- 
rificing the security interests of the Unit- 
ed States 

A poll in Baker's Tennessee gave trea 
ly Opponents a 2-to-1 margin, but it also 
indicated that those numbers can be 
turned around if the White House agrees 
to amendments guaranteeing US. rights 
and privileges in the Canal Zone. The ul- 
timate poll. of course, is the one that will 
take place on the Senate floor. Says an Ad- 
ministrauion vote counter: “We're within 
striking distance. and it’s about a fifty- 
fifty ball game on the undecideds.” In 
short, a brawl is shaping up in the Senate 
but with the Administration as the 
favorite Bi 
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Encounter Therapy 


The Center for UFO Studies in Evans- 
ton, Ill, normally gets 50 letters a day 
about sightings of “glowing lights” and 
such in the sky, but since mid-December 
the average has been nearly 800. At the 
Harvard Smithsonian Center for Astro- 
physics in Cambridge, Mass., calls from 
UFO sighters increased from fewer than 
half a dozen to as many as 18 a day dur- 
ing the past month. The obvious cause: 
fallout from the sci-fi smash Close En- 

| counters of the Third Kind. 

In the Northeast many of the reports 
have been triggered by glowing appear- 
ances of Jupiter, the largest and brightest | 
| planet in the region's night sky. Another 
| spur to UFO sightings may have been the 
| news that the Administration tried, un- 
successfully, to get NASA to open a UFO in- 
vestigation. Had Jimmy Carter fallen 
under the Close Encounters spell? Not at 
| all. The White House, weary of having to 
| deal with its own heavy load of UFO mail, | 
| was just trying to pass the buck 





Low Blow 


Short people got no reason, 
Short people got no reason to live. 


Singer-Writer Randy Newman's hit 
single Short People has hit the Top Ten 
on the pop charts almost overnight. But 
along the way it has burned a lot of Amer- 
icans who stand well under average height 
(reckoned at 5 ft. 9 in. for men and 
just under 5 ft. 4 in. for women). 
Among other slurs, the 
song says that smaller 
folks have “little hands 
And little eyes/ And 
they walk around’ Tellin’ 
great big lies.” The Lit- 
tle People of America, Ke 
a national outfit boast- 
ing 2,000 members who 
are 4 ft. 11 in. or under, 
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Americana 


Horse Cents 


The days are gone when posses 
hanged such varmints from the nearest 
tree. but horse thievery is all too alive in 
the US. In Michigan, the Macomb Coun- 
ty sheriffs office is looking into the disap- 
pearance of seven horses. Early this 
month, thieves cut the fence of the 79-acre 
farm owned by Leonard and Ruth Genge 
in Washington township and made off 
with three mares and Leonard's quarter- 
horse, Sam. While some horses no doubt 
end up as dog food, the detective on the 
case suspects that the best of the rustled 
nags are sold for as much as 40¢ per Ib 
(large stallions bring $450). trucked to 
Canada, butchered and shipped to Eu- 
rope. There, horse meat is welcomed by 
discriminating continental eaters, who 
consider it juicier, tastier and more tender 
than expensive beef. France has more 





1,000 boucheries 
(horse meat shops); some restaurants in 
Belgium and Switzerland specialize in 
horse meat. The taste for steak & /a dob- 
bin has not crossed the Channel to Britain, 
however, where a horse is just a horse. 
rather than a del-equus-y. 


than hippophagiques 





has denounced the record. Irate callers 
in several cities have persuaded radio sta- 
tions to stop playing it. At first. Newman. 
who is 12 in. too tall to qualify for the Lit- 
ule People, laughed off the criticism. Now 
he’s not talking at all, leaving his agent 
to insist that the lyrics are intended mere- 
ly to ridicule prejudice of all kinds. If so. 
Newman seems to have fallen short of 


the mark 











The Glory of Grease 

Even more slippery than Michigan's 
horse thieves, surely, are the Los Angeles 
truck drivers who swipe 55-gal. drums of 
used grease—about $25,000 worth each 
week—from local restaurants and drive- 
ins. The goo, worth $40 per bbl., is valu- 
able because it is reprocessed into a food 
additive that causes cattle and poultry to 
gain weight. The thieves have oozed up 
across the nation, but most actively in 
Southern California. the fastness of fast 
food. Sometimes posing as legitimate 
grease collectors, they have cut chains 
placed on the outdoor grease barrels. 
smashed through protective iron gates, 
and driven over chain fences. Police are 
not doing much about cleaning up the 





"| grease mess. Says Alan Cohen, president 


of the Reliable Grease Co.: “The police 


| tell us they've got the Los Angeles Stran- 


gler to worry about.” Besides, unless the 
criminals were caught in the act, they 
would prove difficult to prosecute. Asks 
one police official: “How do you identify 
hot grease?” 


Muzzling the IRS Monster 


It would have been Washington’s big- 
gest Big Brother. The so-called Tax Ad- 
ministration System, built around a mon- 
strous $850 million computer, was going 
to give Internal Revenue Service staffers 
at 8.300 terminals in the ten regional IRS 
centers around the US. instant access to 
the financial records of more than 125 
million U.S. taxpayers. Alarmed at what 
seemed like another electronic-age assault 
on personal privacy. liberals and conser- 
vatives alike protested when the project 
was announced in 1975. Congress's Of- 
fice of Technology Assessment denounced 
it as a “threat to the civil liberties. pri- 
vacy and due process of taxpayers.” 

Now the Office of Management and 
Budget has scuttled TAS and said the 
IRS would have to make do by merely 
renovating its existing. 16-year-old data 
bank. The Administration's decision has 
little to do with concerns about privacy 
OMB feared that the all-embracing TAS 
would be vulnerable to a nationwide mal- 
function if it became overtaxed. The IRS 
says TAS would not have left taxpayers” 
files exposed to examinations by any 
more staffers than the present system: 
about 20,000. 
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‘To become less dependent on 
foreign oil, we need more than American oil. 
We need American energy. 


In the last few years, America’s 
dependence on oil from other 
countries has increased to about 
45 percent of our total consump- 
tion. 

One way to reduce that depend- 
ence is to conserve energy—to use 
it more wisely and efficiently. 

And while companies such as 
Conoco continue to search for 


more domestic petroleum, it’s 
imperative that we also develop 
other kinds of energy. 

For example, there’s enough 
coal and uranium in the U.S. to 
meet our energy needs until solar 
power and other fuels of the future 
can begin to play a significant role. 

We think it’s a good thing that 
Conoco has the skilled people 


and the financial strength to go 
beyond petroleum—into coal, 
uranium and newer forms of 
energy. 

That's the best way to reduce 
our dependence on foreign oil. 


Doing more with energy. 


To learn more about what we're doing with energy, write Dept. D, Continental Oil Company, Stamford, Conn. 06904 


& Peace cannot be established should Israel agree to restore the 
fragile, breakable, aggression-provoking and bloodshed- * rs 
causing lines preceding the fifth of June, 1967 
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A toast that triggered a walkout: from left, Deputy Premier Yigael Yadin, Mrs. Rachel Dayan, Egypt's Kamel, Begin (at microphone), Vance 


Delegations seated at opening session of the political talks in Jerusalem 


Vance chatting with Egypt's Mohammed Kamel; Moshe Dayan at press conference 
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Sadat Shouts an Angry No 








The Jerusalem talks end abr uptly in a storm of bickering 


“Peace cannot be built when a coun- 
try treads on the land and sovereignty of an- 
other When the Israeli Foreign Min- 
ister says we can sit and negotiate and go 

halfway, I answer: Halfway is, for us, to 
lose our land and our sovereignty. No!” 
—Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 


“Any Israeli Premier who compromises 
on the settlements would have to resign . 
Israel's Arab neighbors are implacable en- 
| emies. Egypt is an implacable enemy.” 
—Israeli Premier Menachem Begin 


o much for the “spirit of Jerusa- 

lem.” In a mood of cold fury, the 
Egyptian President 

last week abruptly 

| broke off the political talks 
| in Jerusalem between his 
| Foreign Minister, Moham- 
| med Kamel, and _ Israeli 
Foreign Minister Moshe 
Dayan and ordered the 
Egyptian delegation home. 
Scarcely two months earli- 
er, Sadat had dramatically 
transformed the politics of 
the Middle East with his 
“sacred mission” to Israel. 
That venturesome act, as 
Sadat himself conceded, in- 
volved the risks of failure 
By calling Kamel home, the 
Egyptian President had 
transformed the area’s pol- 
itics again, but this time for 
the worse: if the talks broke 
off—considering the heated 
atmosphere on both sides 
—it would take an extraor- 


dinary diplomatic effort to Anwar Sadat addressing emergency session of the Egyptian parliament 


At week’s end Sadat gave a tough 
speech before the Egyptian parliament, 
in which he emphasized that the peace 
talks had collapsed because Israel refused 
to express its willingness to withdraw 
from Arab territory. Sadat acknowledged 
that the Israeli people had shown “in the 
most unmistakable human manner” their 
desire for peace, but he accused their gov- 
ernment of deceit and said he had threat- 
ened war if Israel insisted on keeping its 
settlements in the Sinai (see box). “I will 
not allow a single settlement,” Sadat said 
he told Israeli Defense Minister Ezer 
Weizman last month, “even if this re- 
quires that I fight you to the ends of the 








had predicted that there was “absolutely 
no hope” of reaching an agreement. When 
the two sides began quibbling over how 
to word the Palestinian issue on the agen- 
da, Vance briefly delayed his trip to Je- 
rusalem as a signal to the Israelis and the 
Egyptians that they had to work harder | 
on a compromise. The agenda problem | 
was settled when the Israelis agreed to de- 
fine the subject, as the U.S. had suggest- | 
ed, in strictly geographical terms—name- 
ly, the future of the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. The following evening, how- 
ever, Begin warned 15 visiting American 
Congressmen that Israel had no intention 
of giving up its settlements in the Sinai; 
_ the Congressmen were sur- 
* prised by both his language 
and his vehemence 
Neither Foreign Minis- | 
ter helped matters. Arriving 
in Jerusalem, Kamel de- 
clared there could be no | 
peace as long as Israel oc- 
cupied Arab land, fachatting | 
the Golan Heights and East 
Jerusalem, and the Pales- 
tinian people were denied 
the right of self-determina- 
tion. “Time is of the es- 
sence.” he said, “so let us 
invest it to the maximum 
and not just see it slipping 
through our fingers.” Later 
that day, Dayan told a press 
conference that Kamel’s 
statement was like “holding 
a pistol to our heads” and 
the Egyptian should take 
such statements “back to 
Cairo with him.” Thus even 
before Vance and the For- 





get them started again 
USS. officials were left 
stunned by the week’s events. President 
| Carter described the breakdown in the 
talks as “very serious” but still insisted 
that “the prospect for peace, compared 
with a year ago, is quite good.” Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance also said that the 
peace talks were not “dead” but added 
sadly: “It's obvious we have hit a bump 
in the road.” Vance, who had served as 
the essential mediator between the Israe- 
li and Egyptian Foreign Ministers dur- 
ing the talks, flew from Jerusalem to Cairo 
after Kamel’s walkout, in a futile effort 
to get the negotiations going again. He 
found an enraged Sadat obsessed with Be- 
gin’s “arrogance” and what he regarded 
as Israeli intransigence 
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Ifa single settlement remains in Sinai, a fight to the ends of the earth 


earth.” Sadat praised the U.S., and said 
he would ask Washington to provide 
Egypt with a military arsenal as large and 
as sophisticated as the one it has provid- 
ed Israel—not so Egypt could launch an 
attack on the Israelis, “but because the ar- 
senal they have allows them to be so ar- 
rogant.” On Sunday, after a meeting of 
his cabinet, Begin announced that in re- 
taliation Israel would not send a delega- 
tion to the military talks, which were 
scheduled to resume in Cairo this week 
What had gone wrong? There had 
been forebodings for several days that the 
peace initiative was running into serious 
trouble. In two interviews on the eve of 
the Foreign Ministers’ conference, Sadat 





eign Ministers had taken 
their places around a 
doughnut-shaped table (its hole in the 
center decorated with three potted palms) 
in a ballroom of the Jerusalem Hilton, it 
was clear that the euphoria generated by 
Sadat’s visit had all but evaporated. 

The most hostile incident, and the one 
that may well have roused Sadat’s ire be- 
yond control, occurred at a dinner given 
by Begin for his Egyptian and American 
guests. Both the Israelis and the Egyp- 
tians had privately agreed in advance that 
they would leave polemics aside for this 
occasion, The U.S. delegation—but not 
the Egyptians—were warned in advance 
that Begin might deliver a tough toast, 
and he most certainly did. His ten-min- | 
ute speech turned into a near tirade as he 
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insisted that Israel would not go 
back to the “fragile, breakable, ag- 
gression-provoking and bloodshed- 
| causing lines preceding the fifth of 
June 1967." With mounting fervor, 
| Begin turned to the subject of self- 
determination for the Palestinians. 
“That wonderful concept of self-de- 
termination,” he said, “was misused 
in the late °30s, and as a result of 
that concept, disaster was brought 
| upon Europe, upon the world ... 
May I state: let never again that 
| concept be misused, because we re- 
member the late ‘30s and the re- 
sult of that misuse.” As his listen- 
ers understood, Begin was compar- 
ing the Palestinian claims to the 
West Bank with those of Nazi Ger- 
many on the Sudetenland, a pre- 
dominantly German portion of 
Czechoslovakia, in the late 1930s 
—an analogy that was as undiplo- 
matic as it was contrived. 
The Premier went on to de- 




















































































Vance and Begin embrace before start of ; Jerusalem talks 





scribe Kamel as “young” in com- 
parison with Vance and himself, 
which the Egyptians interpreted as a pa- 
tronizing reference to the fact that Kamel 
was named Foreign Minister only a 
month ago. (Kamel, a former ambassador 
to West Germany, is 51; Vance is 60, and 
Begin 64.) Begin closed the toast by rais- 
ing his goblet of apple juice* and saying, 
“Lichayim™ (To life). Kamel’s response 
was brief and barely civil. “I thought we 
were going to have a sort of relaxed and 
social event tonight,” he said. “I think the 
place to discuss these matters is in the 
meetings that will start tomorrow.” He 
barely raised his glass. The temperature 
of the banquet hall seemed to drop 20° 


he next day, however, Vance’s ef- | 


forts at behind-the-scenes negoti- 

ation apparently began to pay off. 

The formal closed meeting at the 

table lasted only 23 minutes; the 
center of action was the Vance suite 
on the Hilton’s 14th floor. There the 
Secretary talked alternately with 
Dayan and Kamel in a latter-day 
version of the “proximity talks” 
that used to characterize Arab-Is- 
raeli discussions. The negotiators 
were concentrating on the first 
agenda item: achieving a declara- 
tion of principles that would form 
the framework for an eventual set- 
tlement between Israel and the var- 
ious Arab states. This declaration 
was regarded by Sadat as vital to 
the process; once an agreement on 
the framework had been reached, 
he hoped to be in a position to in- 
vite other Arab countries, especially 
Jordan and Syria, to join the talks. 
Early that evening, State 
Department Spokesman Hodding 





*To accommodate Orthodox Jews in the Is- b 
raeli government, the meal was kosher: in 





“We have existed for 3,700 years.” 


Carter III gave an optimistic briefing in 
which he assured newsmen that there 
was “no crisis, no deadlock, no break- 
down.” Things were going so well, he 
added, that the two sides might agree on 
the declaration of principles before 
Vance’s scheduled departure for Cairo on 
Friday. Egypt and Israel appeared to be 
in agreement on provisions calling for ter- 
ritorial integrity, respect for sovereignty, 
ending the state of war and establishing 
normal relations among all states in the 
area; there remained the issues of Israeli 
withdrawal and Palestinian self-determi- 
nation to be compromised somehow. As 
a group of reporters left the U.S. brief- 
ing and got on an elevator, another jour- 
nalist stepped in and told them the Egyp- 
tians were going home immediately. Said 
one shocked newsman: “I felt as if I had 
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Sadat and U.S. Secretary of State after their meeting ii 





*walked through Alice’s mirror.” | 
Quickly the news spread that 
Cairo Radio had broken into its reg- | 
ular broadcast at 6:40 p.m. to an- 
nounce that Sadat was calling his 
delegation home, in order to break | 
the “vicious circle” into which the 
negotiations had fallen. Kamel. 
plainly as surprised as everyone 
else, claimed it was “quite natural” 
for him to return to Cairo to “re- 
port to my President.” He called on 
Begin and remained for almost 90 
minutes. Later, at about midnight, 
he was accompanied by Dayan to 
Ben Gurion Airport, where, curi- 
ously enough, the two Foreign Min- 
isters talked for more than two 
hours. It was nearly 3 a.m. before 
Kamel climbed aboard his white- 
and-gold Egyptian jetliner for the 
flight to Cairo. 
With the breakoff of the talks, 
the rhetoric on both sides escalated. | 
Announcing Sadat’s recall of his | 
delegation, Egyptian Information 
Minister Abdel-Moneim Mahmoud | 


el Sawi said: “The fact that the Jews have 


been scattered around the world should 
not be a reason for the Palestinians to suf- 
fer the same fate.” The Egyptian press 
began referring again to the Israelis as 
“black marketeers” and “Shylocks,” and 


a government statement said, “Cheating, 


maneuvering and blackmail was Israel's 


style during the talks.” 


The night after Kamel went home, 
Begin gave a speech in which he de- 
nounced as “chutzpah” Sadat’s insistence 
that the Jerusalem government should 
make concessions to the Arabs because 


Sadat had recognized Israel's right to ex- | 


ist. “We have existed, my dear Egyptian | 
friends, without your recognition for 3,700 | 
years,” Begin declared. With great inac- 


curacy, he added: “We never asked your 


President or your government to recog- 

ur) nize our right to exist.” That out- 
rageous comment may have an- 
gered Sadat more than anything 
else that Begin has said or done in 
the past two months. Reports TIME 
Cairo Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn: 
“Sadat feels he risked the hostility 
of the entire Arab world by going 
to Jerusalem and publicly welcom- 
ing Israel ‘to live among us in peace 
and security.’ Now it seems to Sa- 
dat that the Israeli Premier is tram- 
pling on the greatest gift Sadat 
could offer him.” 

In Washington, high-level U.S 
officials were more irritated by Be- 
gin’s performance than by Sadat’s 
decision to break off negotiations 
Some Administration officials com- 
plained that the peace package 
Begin had presented to Sadat was 
not quite the same as the one he dis- 
cussed with Carter in Washington 
last month. According to these 
White House sources, Begin said 





| deference to Muslim sensitivities, no alco- 
holic beverages were served 
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“A massive failure of communications.” 





nothing to the President about | 
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maintaining an Israeli military presence | 


in the Sinai after a peace agreement. Nor 
did he say that Israeli settlements in the 
West Bank would remain under Israeli 
protection. He saved those points for Sa- 
dat—and then asserted that they had Car- 


ter’s backing, which they did not. The cir- | 
cumstance was reminiscent of Begin’s first 


| trip to the U.S. last summer, when he met 
with Carter for two days and never men- 
tioned his intention of legalizing a num- 
ber of hitherto unsanctioned Jewish set- 


home and immediately did. As one Wash- 
ington observer put it: “Apparently with 


you don’t get the right answers.” 
espite the clarifications Sadat of- 
fered in his Saturday speech to 
the Egyptian parliament, specu- 
lation continued on what his real 
motives were. Theories ranged from the 
emotional to the strategic. The Israeli ma- 
neuvering over the agenda and Vance’s 
threat to postpone his trip indicated that 
all parties were involved in an intensely 
serious form of high-stakes diplomatic po- 
ker. Sadat was obviously not only putting 


icans to put more pressure on the Israe- 
lis. He was also signaling to his fellow 
Arabs that Egypt was not interested in a 
separate peace. But observers in Jerusa- 
lem did not discount Sadat’s visceral re- 
action to Begin’s ill-timed toast 

Yet if Begin miscalculated the impact 


of his speech, Sadat may have misunder- | 


stood the dynamics of the Jerusalem con- 
ference. As is his custom in times of cri- 


all appointments and interviews and gone 
into seclusion at the Barrages, one of his 
many homes near Cairo. The reports from 
| his Foreign Minister were presumably 
pessimistic during the first two days of 
the talks. By the third day, the negoti- 
ations were beginning to produce some 
encouraging results, but Kamel might not 
have had a chance to report to his Pres- 
ident on the day’s progress. Thus Sadat 
may have acted on the basis of inade- 
quate information, and then found he 
could not reverse his course without los- 
ing both face and credibility 

Whether or not that theory was cor- 
rect, it was clear that there had been, as 
one US. official put it. “a massive failure 
in communications.” In the euphoric 
wake of Sadat’s sacred mission, the Egyp- 
tians may have lost sight of the fact that 
Begin, as a parliamentary leader respon- 
sible not only to his Cabinet but to public 
opinion, is under pressure not to sacrifice 
too much too quickly. Moreover, Sadat’s 
comforting words in his speech to the 
Knesset last November could not over- 
come the ingrained Israeli belief that true 
peace can only be ensured by treaties that 
provide for militarily secure borders. 

An old Zionist warrior, Begin can sel- 
dom resist the chance to give friend and 
foe alike an extemporaneous lecture on 
his deep feelings for the Jewish people 
and their history of suffering. The Premier 





pressure on the Israelis, but on the Amer- | 


Ulements in the West Bank, which he went | 


Begin. if you don’t ask the right questions. 





sis, the Egyptian President had canceled | 














Angry Settlers at “Little Sea” 


B eyond his anger at Israel's general approach to negotiations, Anwar Sadat is 
outraged by Premier Menachem Begin’s determination to hold on to 16 Jew- 
ish settiements in northern Sinai. Last week TIME’s Robert Slater visited the larg- 
est of these settlements, Yamit (Hebrew for “little sea’’). His report: 


Community bulletin-board notices in Yamit range from the mundane to the 
momentous. One announces natural-childbirth classes; another appeals to the 
settler who left a pair of shoes in Sasoon’s delicatessen to retrieve them. But mixed 
with these is a plea for volunteers to chauffeur townsmen to Jerusalem for a pro- 
test demonstration. Another seeks donations to a fund “to keep Yamit Israeli.” 

Established four years ago in the hot sun and sand of northern Sinai, 77 
miles southwest of Tel Aviv, Yamit, like 15 other settlements near by, was built 
as an Israeli buffer between the Sinai and the Gaza Strip. Before last week’s 
breakdown in peace talks, Begin had hinted that the territory might be handed 
back to Cairo. The idea touched off debate and diatribes throughout Israel, and 
the Premier subsequently said that the settlements would remain under Israeli 
sovereignty even if the Sinai is returned to Egypt. Prior to that promise, the 
settlers in Yamit were in an angry mood. The town is the one with the great- 
est expectations for growth. It now has a population of 1,500, divided almost 
equally between civilian residents and military families; the settlers hope that 








In the Sinai, Yamit's rabbi stands before monument to Israel's 1967 victory 


their seaside community will eventually become a regional center of 20,000. 

“When Begin proposed giving back the Sinai, it just blew our minds,” says 
Gary Mazal, 30, a New Yorker who settled in the desert 27 months ago. Mazal 
points out that Israeli governments have spent at least $7.5 million so far to build 
attractive concrete apartments and single-family houses, their grounds surround- 
ed by palm and guava trees, as well as shops, schools and workshops. 

Further planning, for the moment, seems impossible; already one investor 
who was prepared to put up $400,000 to build the settlement’s first hotel has 
pulled back. The people of Yamit were outraged at the reaction when they of- 
fered 50 building lots for sale in Israel as a symbolic way to draw attention and se- 
cure support for their cause. The lots were sold quickly enough, but to speculators 
gambling on profits to be made from indemnities if and when the area is returned 
to Egyptian sovereignty. 

Yamit’s residents are Israeli and intend to remain so. Their streets are patch- 
worked with blue-and-white Israeli flags snapping defiantly in the desert wind. 
Should Begin or another Premier eventually agree to return Sinai to Egypt, the 
settlers intend to try by court action to hold the government to a 1971 promise to 
keep the settlements under Israeli control. But most of the residents would leave 
if the Egyptians returned. Says Carol Rosenblatt, a 36-year-old mother of three 
from Miami Beach whose thatch-roofed restaurant is a local gathering place: “I 
brought my kids here to live in Israel.” However, a few are uncertain. Says Bel- 
gian-born Dov Segal, 37, who three months ago opened Yamit’s first supermar- 
ket: “I don’t quite know what Egyptian sovereignty would mean. But until I hear 
the full explanation of what it would be like, I won’t say no.” 
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miscalculated the wounding impact in 
| Cairo of his public statements last week 
The Israelis, who in negotiations fre- 
quently seem obsessed with detail, failed 
to understand that Sadat was interested 
primarily in signs of a new spirit in the 
discussions and not in the minute par- 
ticulars of a document. The Israelis also 
displayed little understanding of Sadat’s 


problem within the Arab world. The | 


Egyptian President felt he was the in- 
jured party in last week’s bickering. He 
had run out of concessions, he told col- 
leagues. What worried him was that the 
Israelis did not seem to understand that 
after having made the enormous con- 
cession of going to Israel, he could not 
give any more on Sinai, the Palestinian 
issue or Jerusalem. If he did, he faced 


Saudi Arabia, which is currently giving 


him $2 billion a year in military and eco- | 


nomic aid, that he was permanently split- 
ling the Arab world and selling out his 


brethren 
F security: the Arabs would guaran- 

tee Israel's security, a thousand 
times over if necessary, if Israel would 
give back the Arab lands. In the end, he 
lost heart because he concluded that Be- 
gin was determined to have both security 
and a share of Arab territory. 

Begin’s motives are less easy to di- 
vine. He knows that Sadat is in no po- 
sition to wage war: he knows that the 
peace initiative has made the Egyptian 


rom the beginning, Sadat had seen 
the conflict in terms of territory v. 


world. Yet he has taken a rigid stand on | 
the Sinai setthements—where only 3,000 
Jewish pioneers live and which are hard- 
ly essential to the security of Israel. 
Presumably Begin believes that if he 
bargains away the settlements in the Si- 
nai, he will make it harder for Israel to re- 
tain other Jewish settlements in the West 
Bank, Gaza and the Golan Heights. But 
he must also realize that to remain ad- 
amant on so marginal an issue as the Sinai 
settlements carries enormous risks. It 
could destroy Sadat. the Arab leader who 
told the Israelis two months ago, “We 
really and truly seek peace.” It could also 
lead to a fifth Middle East war. In behalf 
of the old goals and the old rhetoric, Me- 
nachem Begin seems prepared to court 
such risks; whether his people agree is not 





charges 








from his allies, particularly | president 


vulnerable 


within the Arab | yetclear 





Jordan’s King Hussein: “I Am Not Optimistic at All” 


he question had just been asked: Did he predict failure 

for the Jerusalem talks? As Jordan’s King Hussein was 
about to answer, a door to his office in Amman’s Basman Pal- 
ace flew open and Abdul Hamid Sharaf, Chief of the Royal 
Court, burst in with a message. Scanning the note that had 
been handed to him, the King turned to his interviewer, 
TIME Cairo Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn. “I suppose,” said 
Hussein with a grim smile, “we should be speaking in the past 
tense.” The King read the dispatch aloud: President Anwar 
Sadat had withdrawn his delegation 





from Jerusalem and summoned the 
Egyptian parliament into special 
session. 

Even before that unexpected 
news, Hussein’s mood had been 
dour as he discussed the problems 
of Middle East peacemaking with 
Wynn. “If these talks fail,” the King 
predicted, ‘we are then at the end 
of the road, the end of Resolution 
242, the end of Resolution 338 [the 
broad United Nations Security 
Council blueprint for peace], the 
end of hope for peace. We will be 
heading for disaster in terms of this 
area and the whole world.” 

Hussein praised Sadat’s initia- 
tive in going to Jerusalem as “cou- 
rageous, and representing the long- 
ings within the souls of so many in 
the Arab world, a step forward to 
bring things toa head.” But, he add- 
ed, “so far, we have no confidence 
that Sadat will be met by a similar 
response from Israel. Frankly, af- 
ter all these years of trying hard to see any glimmer of 
hope, | am not optimistic at all.” 

Although Egypt's President has lately become the Arab 
world’s principal peace negotiator, no leader in the past dec- 
ade has tried harder than Hussein to reach an agreement 
with Israel. The King looks back on his efforts as failures: 
“Ever since 1967, we have made it clear—before the 1973 
war—that if Israel were willing to withdraw from territory 
occupied in 1967, we would be ready to negotiate or do any- 
thing to achieve that end. Far from getting a promise, we 
did not succeed even in getting a disengagement with Israel 
in the Jordan Valley.” 





Would Hussein nevertheless still participate with Sadat 
in talks with Israel? “If we could see light at the end of the 
tunnel, we would not hesitate one second to negotiate. But 
we need a set of principles to provide that light.” What sort of 
principles? “Israeli withdrawal from occupied territories, 
with minor rectifications on a reciprocal basis on the West 
Bank [since borders there are cease-fire lines rather than log- 
ical boundaries], Arab sovereignty over East Jerusalem, the 
right of return or compensation for Palestinian refugees, and 
the placing of West Bank and Gaza 
occupied territory under interna- 
tional auspices until the inhabitants 
could exercise self-determination.” 

Hussein does not believe, as the 
Israelis do, that peace must neces- 
sarily be underpinned by military 
guarantees of security. “Security 
cannot be guaranteed,” he said, 
“unless there is a peace between 
partners giving both dignity, some- 
thing lasting. In Jerusalem, for ex- 
ample, if there is Israeli sovereignty 
overall in an open city, open to all 
people, that would lead to coopera- 
tion between Israelis and Arabs, in 
itself a security guarantee. If there is 
a link of some kind between the 
West Bank and Gaza, that would 
require cooperation between Israe- 
lis and Arabs, another guarantee 
Removal of barriers, fruitful coop- 
eration, these are the things that 
provide security, not some military 
installations which can be removed 
or may become obsolete.” 

Israel, Hussein charged, adamantly refuses to accept 
such principles of negotiation. Therefore, said the King with 
a discouraged shrug, even though Sadat had invited Jordan, 
“there was no room for us to go to the Cairo conference or to 
Jerusalem.” The overall situation leaves the King disap- 
pointed and bitter. “We have been rebuilding since 1967, and 
now there is the possibility of everything going to pieces. How 
we would like to have peace, so that we can continue raising 
the standards of our people.” 

As Wynn left the King’s office, an aide observed: “The 
only thing left to do is to pray.” Hussein spread out his arms 
and answered: “I have already prayed.” 
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GERMANY 


Frost Is Forming Along the Wall 


A not-so-Communist manifesto hurts East-West relations 


he signs of East Germany's icy dis- 

pleasure were unmistakable. Bound 
for East Berlin on a private visit. West 
German Christian Democratic Party 
Leader Helmut Kohl and three aides last 
weekend routinely handed over their 
passports at the Friedrichstrasse check- 
point near the Berlin Wall: there a squad 
of gray-coated Grenzpolizei, the Commu- 
nist border guards. brusquely barred their 
way. Kohl had crossed the Wall several 
times in the past, but this time he was 
forced to wait at the checkpoint for an 
hour and then was told that his visit was 
“undesirable.” Although the Bonn gov- 
ernment protested that the East German 
action was in violation of three treaties, 
border guards then prevented two other 
West German members of Parliament 
from entering the East. At the same time, 
many motorists seeking to drive into West 
Berlin via the East German Autobahn 
were being halted and subjected to search- 
es by Communist police. The political | 
forecast was for one of the sharpest 
freezes in relations between East and 
West Germany since the two states estab- | 
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East German soldiers on guard at the border 
Also, searches on the Autobahn 
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lished diplomatic ties five years ago 

The trouble began earlier this month 
when the West German weekly Der Spie- 
gel published a 30-page manifesto issued 
by a group of underground dissenters in 
East Germany who called themselves the 
League of Democratic Communists of 
Germany. The document denounced the 
Soviet Union for “brutal exploitation and 
suppression” of East Germany. With bit- 
ler sarcasm, the anonymous authors 
called their country “a pathetic imitation 
of a Soviet Republic whose worst features 
have been reinforced by German thor- 
oughness.” Noting that Stalin had con- 
centration camps even before Hitler, the 
manifesto charged that the “barbaric” So- 
viet system had since 1945 claimed “more 
victims in Eastern Europe than Hitler's 
Nazism and World War II.” The manifes- 
to called for the restoration of basic free- 
doms and the reunification of Germany. 
after the East has withdrawn from the 
Warsaw Pact and the West from NATO 

The manifesto also attacked corrup- 
tion and greed in the government of Party 
Chief Erich Honecker. “These Politburo- 
crats are sick with conceit.” the document 
declared. “No ruling class in Germany 
has ever sponged on others the way the 
two dozen ruling Communist families 
have, using our country like a self-service 
store.” Accused of living in “golden ghet- 
tos,” the leaders were said to have “en- 
riched themselves shamelessly in special 
shops and by privately ordering goods 
from the West.” The worst offender was 
Honecker himself. who, the manifesto 
charged, had “stuffed the homes of his rel- 
atives from cellar to roof with the most 
modern Western conveniences” and ob- 
tained highly paid jobs for his wife and 
in-laws 


A= by broadcast stories about the 
manifesto on West German TV. 
which is watched by 80° of East Ger- 
mans, Honecker called a Politburo meet- 
ing to deal with the crisis. The party lead- 
ership closed Der Spiegel’s East Berlin 
bureau, the first such Communist action 
since East and West Germany agreed to 
exchange journalists in 1972. A wide-scale 
press campaign in the East tried to dis- 
credit the manifesto as a “malicious con- 
coction™ of West German intelligence 
Initially some Communist-propaganda 
experts in Bonn had suspected the docu- 
ment's authenticity. Now, however, there 
is agreement that the manifesto was com- 
posed by a small group of dissidents and 
low-level party members in the East 

In yet another move to counter the im- 
pact of the document, the Communists 
stepped up their accusations that the Fed- 
eral Republic had been guilty of spying on 
the East. Immediately after the manifes- 


East German Party Chief Erich Honecker 
“Stuffing the homes of his relatives.” 


to's publication. the East German news 
agency A.D.N. reported that Ginter 
Weinhold. 40. a senior official in the West 
Berlin government finance department. 
had been arrested in East Germany for es- 
pionage. Last week courts in East Berlin 
meted out sentences of seven to twelve 
years to three West Germans charged 
with spying. Meanwhile, Bonn believes. 
the East Germans are stepping up their 
intelligence activities in the Federal Re- 
public. A Bonn parliamentary committee 
last week held hearings to determine how 
much damage resulted from deep penetra- 
tion of the West German Defense Minis- 
try by three East German spies 

Despite the charges and counter- 
charges. both governments were avoiding 
actions that would lead to an open break 
Dismissing the manifesto as a mere “at- 
mospheric disturbance.” the East Ger- 
man official envoy in Bonn, Michael 
Kohl, declared that the Communists “re- 
tain their interest in a continued improve- 
ment of relations.” Last week West Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Schmidt stated 
soothingly that he felt the East German 
leadership “intends to continue the pro- 
cess of relaxation of tensions.” In fact, 
there are good reasons for both sides to 
pursue Osrpolitik, Germany's form of 
détente. East Germany's stake in good re- 
lations involves $1.2 billion in loans from 
Bonn and exports to West Germany that 
totalled $939 million in the first half of 
last year. For West Germany. Osrtpolitik 
has meant preserving the security of geo- 
graphically isolated West Berlin. It has 
also allowed an average of 6.9 million 
West Germans lo visit relatives in the East 
each year. and 45.000 East Germans to 
emigrate to the West since 1972. “Our ties 
to the other part of Germany are not with- 
out burdens. and the present new strains 
are a setback.” Schmidt said last week. 
“but there is noalternative todetente.” @ 
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ITALY 


Premier Andreotti (left) and Berlinguer (right) take salute from cere 


Another Government Dissolves 


No easy solution is in sight for the Christian Democrats 


A expected, Italy's 39th government 
since the fall of Fascism in 1943 went 
the way of all the others last week. But 
nothing demonstrated the changing times 
and mood more than the manner in which 
the government fell 

In 1973, Premier Giulio Andreotti, 
who then headed a center-right coalition 
made up of his Christian Democrats and 
the conservative Liberal Party, lost 13 
consecutive parliamentary votes before 
calling it quits. This time Andreotti's 18- 
month-old government did not so much 
fall as dissolve. To avoid a showdown vote 
that would have poisoned the atmosphere 
and left the parties in a state of political 
war, he bowed out quietly, imploring his 
party to exercise “general prudence.” 

There was good reason for his discre- 
tion. The challenge facing Italy is a force- 
ful, intensified demand by the Commu- 
nists for a direct role in an emergency 
government that would deal with Italy's 
mounting economic, labor and law-and- 
order problems. The Christian Demo- 
crats’ dilemma: find a compromise that 
would give the Communists new power in 
governing Italy, however that role might 
be disguised, or face the trauma of anoth- 
er early national election that would fur- 
ther polarize the country 

The stage for Andreotti’s resignation 
was set last month with the collapse of 
the six-party programmatic accord by 
which the Communists and four other 
nonruling parties abstained on key votes 
and thus kept the minority Christian 
Democratic Cabinet afloat. Three parties, 
led by the Communists, then demanded 
formation of a multiparty emergency gov- 
ernment. The tiny (four seats) Radical 
Party, which specializes in goading both 
the Christian Democrats and the Com- 
munists, subsequently called for a parlia- 
mentary debate on the government. The 
Communists passed the word that if An- 
dreotti did not resign first, they would in- 
troduce a motion of no-confidence 

Accepting the inevitable, Andreotti 
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Fanfani leaves Quirinale Palace 


last week convened a farewell Cabinet 
meeting and drove to the Quirinale Pal- 
ace to tender his resignation to President 
Giovanni Leone. The President immedi- 
ately began the time-honored ritual of in- 
viting officials of all parties to the Quir- 
inale for talks. Among them: Communist 
Party Boss Enrico Berlinguer, Socialist 
Party Leader Bettino Craxi, Neo-Fascist 
M.S.1. Chieftain Giorgio Almirante, and 
two Christian Democratic veterans, Be- 
nigno Zaccagnini and Amintore Fanfani 
After all that, Leone asked Andreotti to 
try to form a new government 


here was more than a reasonable 

doubt as to whether he would succeed 
The Christian Democrats have percepti- 
bly stiffened their resistance to an emer- 
gency government. Partly as a result of 
the strong U.S. admonition against allow- 
ing Eurocommunists into power, they are 
more reluctant than ever to join the Com- 





monial guard at separate meetings with President Leone in Rome 





M.S.1. Chief Almirante after talks with Leone 
Essentially, the same haunting dilemma 


munists in a parliamentary majority co- 
alition, Explained one Western diplomat 
“The stand of the Americans has encour- 
aged those Christian Democrats who are 
opposed to any sort of Communist par- 
ticipation in government and made the 
others stop and think 

High among the fears of Christian 
Democrats, not to mention Western strat- 
egists, was the possible effect on NATO 
should Communists enter the govern- 
ment. Italian officials denied, however 
that the Communists would have access to 
defense or foreign ministry secrets. Outgo- 
ing Minister of Trade and Industry Carlo 
Donat-Cattin argued that Communists in 
the government would provoke “very 
grave” financial and monetary repercus- 
sions because foreign capital would be 
scared off. “I don’t want elections either,’ 
said Donat-Cattin, “but the biggest polit- 
ical mistake is to turn from hard choices 
for fear of elections, which are necessary 
when differences become irreconcilable.” 

Meanwhile, the Communists stepped 
up their pressure for a direct governing 
role. Reason: mounting protests among 
their rank and file, especially students and 
trade unionists. against the policy of tacit 
cooperation with Andreoti. Berlinguer 
warned that if the Christian Democrats 
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DR.TERRI PECORARO: 
She’s helping Exxon 
squeeze more energy out 
of a barrel of oil. 


Pia lo put it simply, after crude oil is refined into 





yasoline and other products, a tarlike residue remains 
which Sually made into products like asphalt 
Dr. Terri Pecoraro, an Exxon hemist in the highly 
tecnnical area of calaly:s s part of a team of 
ent rking to squeé able energ 
t of that residue 
\ er KOIaINS It e Tia tal { in) 
help nvert the residue into gasoline and heating o 
They can also help remove sulfur and nitrogen to 


produce cleaner-burning fuels that reduce air 
f 


pollution—a major goal of Exxon research for years 
And as a long-range bonus, catalysts that 
remove sulfur and nitrogen may someday help 


produce liquid fuels from coal, which is America’s 
t 


richest storehouse of energy 
There's more to being a chemist than just 
JOINg your science; says Terri. “Many things that look 
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8 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method, 


FACT 1: We don't want your taste buds to go to sleep. 


FACT reduces the aldehyde’ gases that we believe muddy the flavor of fine 


tobaccos so you can enjoy wide-awake taste. 


FACT 2:We have smoke scrubbers in our filter. 


These Purite® scrubbers work like magnets to reduce these same 


aldehydes and let the fine flavor come through. 


FACT 3:We have a patent on flavor in 
low ‘tar’ cigarettes: *3828800. 


Our Purite filter helps deliver flavor in a way so new w eve 


been able to patent it. 


That’s a FACT. 


Add it all up. Low gas, low ‘tar} great flavor. 


* Formaldehyde, Crotonaklehyde, Acrok 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Available in regular and menthol. 











did not provide an acceptable solution to 
the crisis, an election was not the only al- 
ternative: a leftist government could be 
formed without them. Theoretically. at 
least, the five parties of the left, combin- 
ing with the centrist Republicans and So- 
cial Democrats, could assemble a slender, 
ten-vote majority in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. That would exclude the Christian 
Democrats altogether. Berlinguer insisted 
there had been no change of policy. But 
mention of a possible government with- 
out the party that has ruled uninterrupt- 
edly for 32 years was a departure from 
his heretofore unwavering doctrine of the 
“historic compromise”—that is, taking 
power in an alliance with the Christian 
Democrats and other parties 

The Christian Democrats’ dilemma 
was essentially the same one that has 
haunted them since the 1976 general elec- 
tion standoff: they cannot govern with the 
Communists, because of strong ideolog- 
ical differences, and they cannot govern 
without them, because of the power the 
Communists represent. And now Berlin- 
guer’s party is demanding full political 
recognition in return for its support. Even 
a programmatic majority, by which the 
Communists might vote yes on agreed 
points of policy while continuing to ab- 
Stain on the government's confidence 
vole, was not going to be enough. “It's a 
joke,” one Communist official remarked 
“Everything would remain the way it was 
before. We would have to swallow more 
bitter pills than we did in July.” 


A’ week's end three possible solutions 
were being discussed by Andreotti 
and his colleagues. All involved major 
concessions to the Communists. One 
would be a coalition Cabinet composed 
of Christian Democrats and Republicans, 
which would rule with the support of the 
Communists and other parties. A second 
solution would be a coalition of Christian 
Democrats and Socialists, who would act 
as guarantors of leftist interests in the 
Cabinet and of pro-Western principles in 
the parliamentary majority, which would 
include the Communists. Although this 
approach might be the least offensive to 
Andreotti’s party, because technically the 
Communist votes would be supplemen- 
tary and not essential, the hopelessly di- 
vided Socialists would not go along at this 
stage. The third solution, which might be 
the most acceptable one to the Commu- 
nists, would be a Christian Democrat mi- 
nority Cabinet including a number of 
prestigious technocrats who would act as 
| proxies for the left and give the govern- 
| ment something ofa nonpartisan cast. But 
since it would openly depend on the Com- 
munists in an unadorned emergency ma- 
jority without the “cover” of other par- 
ties, that solution was least acceptable to 
the Christian Democrats 
For Italy, it seems clear, the hard po- 
litical crunch is just beginning—and it is 
likely to be some time before any polit- 


| ical solution becomes reality 
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An Odd but Hopeful Coupling 


Soares’ Socialists team up with the conservatives 


E ven as Italy's government was falling. 
Portugal was getting a new one, thus 
ending a 41-day political crisis that be- 
gan when Premier Mario Soares’ minor- 
ity Socialist government lost a vote of con- 
President Antonio Ramalho 
Eanes had asked Soares to try again. Af- 
ter failing to work out accords with the 
right-of-center Social Democrats and the 
Communists, Soares last week succeeded 
in forming an alliance with the conser- 
vative Center Social Democrats (C.D.S.) 
The Socialists’ 102 votes in the 263-seat 
legislature together with the 41 votes of 
the C.D.S. will give the new government 
a majority of 23 

It is an odd coupling. Only three years 


ASAD 


vane 
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ing government for about six months 
Reason: a census would be required first. 
in order to register newcomers to the elec- 


| toral rolls. notably refugees from Por- 
tugal’s former African territories. Fur- 


| thermore, 





Socialist Premier Mario Soares (left) and C.D.S. Leader Diogo Freitas do Amaral 


the government crisis had 
halted crucial negotiations in progress 
with the International Monetary Fund, 
which has demanded an austerity pro- 
gram to check inflation and reduce trade 
deficits as a condition for $750 million 
in emergency loans to Portugal. Said Frei- 
tas do Amaral: “By the middle of °78 


we would have been on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy with our national independence 
threatened. The C.DS 
responsibility 


could not take 


the for pushing the 





Getting together for a limited time to solve concrete problems 


ago, Soares touted his own party as the 
“farthest left of any Socialist party in Eu- 
rope.” At the same time, leftists were cas- 
ligating the C.DS. as “reactionary and a 
refuge for capitalists and former fascists.” 
Both parties have since moved closer to 
the center. C.D.S. Leader Diogo Freitas 
do Amaral pointed out last week that sim- 
ilar alliances have worked in other coun- 
tries in periods of crisis. “We can get to- 
gether for a limited time to solve concrete 
problems,” he said. “Neither party has 
had to renounce anything.” 

Nonetheless, the Communists protest- 
ed that the alliance “threatened democ- 
racy” and “opened the door to the neo- 
fascists.” Other critics of Soares charged 
that he had sacrificed his principles in an 
effort to keep his power. But the “once 
and future Prime Minister,” as he is called 
in Lisbon, could reasonably argue that the 
alternative to a new Socialist-led coali- 
tion would be disaster. If President Eanes 
had decided to call for new elections, 
the country would not have had a work- 


country into a_ situation like that.” 

The credibility of the Socialist Party, 
already tarnished in leftist circles by its 
pragmatic moves to the right, was fur- 
ther hurt by a scandal involving Edmun- 
do Pedro, who resigned last week as a 
member of the party secretariat and head 
of the national television network. Pedro 
was arrested for illegal possession of 35 


| G3 automatic rifles, various pistols and 


ammunition. He claimed he got the weap- 


| ons from the military, which handed them 


out during the aborted 1975 leftist upris- 
ing. Last week the army chiefs of staff con- 
firmed that arms had been distributed 
to “democratic elements” when “totali- 
tarian forces’—meaning the Communists 
—threatened to install a dictatorship 
Radical newspapers of both the left and 
right pointed out that the populist Gen- 
eral Otelo Saraiva de Carvalho had been 
condemned by the Socialists and moder- 
ate officers for condoning distribution 
of army weapons to leftist workers in 
1975 s 
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A report on a matter of public interest: 


How the Bell System is pumping 
more service out of less oil. 


In 1973, when the OPEC 
oil embargo went into effect, the Bell 
System committed itself to reducing its 
energy consumption. That commitment 
has been fulfilled. In four years, the 
Bell System has saved the energy 
equivalent of almost 24 million barrels 
of oil and over 415 million dollars in 
energy costs — savings that help hold 
down the cost of your telephone bills. 

Today, the Bell System is actually 
using 11 per cent less energy than it did 
in 1973, even though the number of 





telephones in service has risen over 16 
per cent and the volume of business has 
increased 33 per cent. 

Here's how we are combining 
common sense with uncommon technol- 
ogy in four basic areas to achieve Zero 
Energy Growth. 


Telephones are reconditioned 
three times. 

The Bell System’s energy needs 
begin with the power and fuel necessary 
to design and manufacture the basic 





communications components — cables, 
wire and equipment such as your home 
telephone. 

In general, it takes much more 
energy to manufacture such items from 
scratch than it does to recycle them. 
Because Bell System equipment is 
designed by Bell Labs to be reliable, 
repairable and recyclable, extensive 
energy cutbacks have been realized 
through 40 years of recycling and reuse. 
New, more energy-efficient processes 
are constantly being devised by Western 
Electric, some of which entail 
modifying original designs for 
even greater materials and 
power savings. 

Since 1974, the Bell con- 
servation program has saved 
the energy equivalent of over 
three million barrels of oil by 
recycling metals. Also, more 
than six million equivalent 
barrels of oil have been saved 
through the reuse of equip- 
ment. The average telephone, 
for example, is reconditioned 
three times before it is unre- 
pairable or obsolete. 


New technology does 
more with less. 

Another area in which the Bell 
System is effecting energy savings is in 
power for switching and transmission 
equipment. Constantly, new energy 
saving technology is being added to 
the system. /tem: Over two billion 
power-saving transistors, diodes and 
integrated circuits have been put into 
use. /tem: Light Emitting Diodes 
(LEDs) are replacing incandescent 
bulbs in switchboards and telephones, 
saving over 90 per cent of the pre- 
viously required power. Item: A new 


microprocessor called MAC-8 is less 
than one-tenth the size of a postage 
stamp yet contains the equivalent of 
over 7,000 transistors. The MAC-8 can 
execute several hundred electronic 
“thinking” functions, yet it will operate 
on only one-tenth of a watt of power. 


Smaller vehicles power 
giant fleet. 

Twenty-two per cent of Bell’s 
energy requirements are in fuel for its 
fleet of over 170,000 vehicles, the larg- 
est privately owned and operated motor 
fleet in the world. Here, a number of 
commonsense procedures have been 
adopted: engines are carefully tuned for 
peak efficiency, smaller and more fuel- 
efficient vehicles are being used, 
and shuttle services have been set 
up between some company loca- 
tions. In addition, New York 
Telephone Company is experi- 
menting with nonpolluting, 
energy-saving electric-powered 
trucks. Due to these and other 
efforts, the Bell System in 1976 
used over five per cent less motor 
fuel than in 1973. 


Even employees’ body 
heat is used. 

Heating, lighting and air 
conditioning of Bell System’s 
25,000 buildings account for 45 
per cent of its energy needs. 
Broad economies have been achieved 
simply by removing thousands of 
unnecessary lights; by lowering tempera- 
ture settings; by cutting back on hot 
water temperatures; and by heating or 
cooling unoccupied areas only to the 
extent required for equipment 
operations. 

Moving beyond the obvious con- 
servation measures, the Bell System 
created a building energy management 
program to redesign and retrofit exist- 
ing buildings to improve their energy 
efficiency. Two examples of other power. 
saving programs at Bell facilities: 

¢ On windy Block Island, Rhode 
Island. the New England Telephone 
Company began operating a wind 


dynamo in September, 1976. It can pro- 
duce up to 15 kilowatts of electricity to 
power a central office and microwave 
radio terminal. Excess power from the 
windmill is fed back to the power 
company. 

¢ In AT&T's new Basking Ridge. 
New Jersey, facility, an innovative com- 
puterized system heats about 1'4 mil- 
lion feet of office space by recovering 
excess heat from the building environ- 
ment — lights, equipment and the body 
heat of employees. It is estimated that the 
system uses 25 per cent less energy than 
conventional heating/cooling systems. 

Bell trials of solar heating and cool- 


Windmill helps power central phone office and microwave 
radio terminal (tower at right) on Block Island 





ing are providing valuable data which 
should lead to more widespread use of 
alternate energy systems. 

Today, throughout the Bell System, 
our commitment to energy conservation 
is more than a goal; it is an ongoing 
reality. And in looking to the future, we 
anticipate that in 1982 we will still be 
using no more energy than was used in 
1973. Keeping your phone system 
the best in the world. 


©) Bell System 
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Softer, but Still No Slump 





measured by how many cars they 

sell in a year. The industry takes its 
pulse regularly, in ten-day intervals, by re- 
porting deliveries of new vehicles by man- 
ufacturer and name plate. Those figures 
can be cause for smiles or scowls, but right 
now they seem to be causing neither to 
any great extent. True, new-car sales were 
down during the Jan. 1-10 period, y. the 
same period a year ago—the sixth con- 
secutive decline. But neither Detroit's au- 
tomen nor Wall Street analysts seem par- 
ticularly worried. As Dick Barrett, a 
Cadillac dealer in Youngstown, Ohio 
says, “I don't see a big increase, but 1977 
was a very good year, and without any in- 
crease we'll still have a good year.” 

General Motors’ Chairman Thomas 
Murphy was still adhering last week to 
his hopeful forecast of 11.75 million cars 
to be sold in the U.S. this year. That would 
be handsomely above the 11.1 million 
units sold in 1977, and even ahead of the 
record 11.4 million cars sold in 1973. Most 
other auto executives’ predictions are in 
Murphy’s ballpark, though not quite so 
| far up in the bleachers. Even industry an- 

alysts on Wall Street, who are generally 
less optimistic than the automen, see a 
good if not great year ahead, with sales 
well above 10 million vehicles. 

The sales picture since the start of the 
1978 model-year in September has been 
mixed, with buyers generally favoring De- 
troit’s smaller offerings. GM’s Chevette, 
introduced in 1975 as a response to soar- 


F or Detroit's automakers, success is 








Yet tire kickers are kicking, gently, about less car for more money 


ing gasoline prices and mandated federal 
fuel economy standards, is now the in- 
dustry’s hottest seller; its sales have dou- 
bled in the past three months. Ford's Fair- 
mont, a new °78 compact, and Mercury's 
Zephyr have replaced the Maverick and 


Mercury Comet. They have also been | 
standouts, with sales jumping 300% over | 


their predecessors’ 


hrysler started the model-year with 

C only one new name plate and 
wound up 1977 with about 10% of 

the market, its lowest share since the ear- 
ly ‘60s. But the company has high hopes 
for its Omni compact, which made its de- 
but last week. Ata list of $3,706, the Omni 
is Detroit’s first front-wheel-drive car 
with a transverse engine, and has earned 
Motor Trend magazine's “car of the year” 
award, which is usually a boost for sales.* 
So far, buyers seem to be showing sol- 

id interest in the subcompact Omni and 
its nearly identical (except for trim) Ho- 
rizon sibling. Chrysler hopes that brisk or- 
ders will make up for a turndown in sales 
for its compact Aspen and Volare mod- 
els. At 30 m.p.g., the Omni and Horizon 
exceed federal fuel economy standards for 
1985, thus putting Chrysler in a good 
position for taking direct aim at Japa- 
nese competition (Toyota, Datsun) and 
Volkswagen's Rabbit, which will begin 





*Though not always a guarantee of success: the ill- 
fated Corvair, which a then little-known lawyer 
named Ralph Nader said was unsafe. also won the 
magazine's accolade in 1960. 





Olds Cutlass, Chevrolet Monte Carlo: 
shorter, much lighter than last 
year, and sales below expectations 
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Dodge Omni: 
Chrysler's new front- 
drive entry 





rolling off a VW-built assembly line in 
Pennsylvania in April. 

Also faring well, but not as well as ex- 
pected, are Detroit's “scaled-down inter- 
mediates,” mainly such mid-size GM cars 
as the Oldsmobile Cutlass, Pontiac Grand 
Prix, Buick Century and Chevrolet Mon- 
te Carlo. Lighter and more economical 
than their ancestors, the new middies’ 
prices are causing some buyers to balk 
over what they see as getting less car for 
more money. That has put dealers on the 
spot. Says Detroit Ford Dealer Jim Mc- 
Donald: “The customers feel that since a | 
car is smaller, it’s bound to have less in 
it. Our job is basically education—show- | 
ing them that the cars have as much as be- 
fore but are just better packaged.” What 
GM in particular has done, complains 
Motor News Analysis, a trade newsletter, 
is produce “$7,000 sardine cans.” 

Result: the 36-month car loan is on 
the way out, with as many as 40% of buy- 
ers opting for 42- and 48-month loans 
But prices are such that payments are still 
high. Laments a Detroit ad salesman: “I 
used to pay $131, and now it’s $186 a 
month. That's a helluva jump, isn’t it?” 

The Big Four automakers went into 
January with plans for 13% production in- 
creases. So far they have actually pro- 
duced only 2.5% more vehicles, or a total 
of 535,500 cars, than the previous Jan- 
uary. Assembly lines for some name plates 
have been shut down briefly—one to two 
weeks—to allow demand to catch up to 
supplies. But Detroit is not nearly as 





Ford Fairmont, Chevrolet Chevette: 
trim, gas-sipping designs that are Ford 
and GM's hot sellers 
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weighted down with inventories as it was 
during the 1974-75 recession. As of last 
week, the industry had a 69-day supply 
of cars on hand, slightly above normal. 
However the year’s final sales tally 
turns out, 1978 models will be notable 
for other reasons. Detroit is now pro- 
ducing small, or at least smaller, en masse, 
instead of simply talking about it. The 
resulting products are leaner, tighter, 
more economical and technically sophis- 
ticated than any other crop of vehicles 
in the industry’s history. Detroit's scale- 
down is already showing up in car-rent- 
al agencies. National calls a Pontiac 
Grand Prix a full-size car and charges 
accordingly, even though what the driv- 
er gets is a vehicle about as big as yes- 
| teryear’s intermediate we 


‘Bitter Bust-Up 
In Filmland 


Revolt at Transamerica 


t was noisy and public enough to have 
been the bust-up of a particularly rocky 
Hollywood marriage, which in fact was 
| just what it had been. The principals were 
| the top executives at Transamerica, the 
San Francisco-based insurance-manufac- 
turing-entertainment conglomerate, and 
the management of its United Artists sub- 
sidiary. With Oscar-winning smashes like 
Rocky and One Flew Over the Cuckoo's 
Nest, United Artists is Hollywood's most 
successful film producer. But after clos- 
ing the books on their best year ever, 
U.A.’s entire brain trust, including Chair- 
man Arthur Krim and President Eric 
Pleskow, up and quit. 

In 1967 United Artists merged with 
Transamerica, which was built by John 
R. Beckett, a former investment banker 
Krim, now 67, and his longtime colleague 
Robert Benjamin, 68, U.A.’s finance com- 
mittee chairman. are among Transamer- 
ica’s biggest shareholders, with a total of 
505,000 shares, worth about $7 million 
But when Pleskow suddenly quit, Krim 
and Benjamin decided to follow. Last 
week others joined the exodus, among 
them Senior Vice President for Produc- 
tion Mike Medavoy, 37, who is consid- 

| ered tops at measuring popular tastes and 
making money-spinning deals 

Krim cited a history of friction be- 

| tween the freewheeling movie firm and 
| the textbook-style conglomerate. “This is 
| one business that is really different,” he 
said. Krim and Benjamin, both New York 
lawyers, acquired the business in 1951 
from Charles Chaplin and Mary Pickford, 
who helped start the firm as a place that 
would allow independent film makers to 
work without the restrictions imposed by 
major studios. Run from a dingy Man- 
hattan headquarters, U.A. has no produc- 
tion facilities, but operates in effect as a 
banker and distributor for movie people 
seeking an honest count at the box office 
| and exceptional artistic freedom. It has 
attracted such diverse talents as Woody 
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United Artists’ defectors Arthur Krim, Robert Benjamin and Eric Pleskow 





Transamerica’s chairman Beckett 
Three flew out of the cuckoo’s nest 


| Allen, Francis Ford Coppola and Joe Le- 


vine. Laments Producer Norman Jewi- 
son: “You could walk into United Artists 
with any crazy dream, and no one would 
say it was preposterous.” U.A.’s venture- 
someness paid well too: its 1977 revenues 
of $469 million from movies, TV rentals, 
records and music publishing represented 
a 24% increase, while net profits for the 
first nine months alone were $20.8 mil- 
lion, larger than for any previous year 


SI9NN3UE NOT 


Yet, Krim says, U.A. suffered all sorts | 


of indignities, including the imposition by 
Transamerica of a computerized profit- 
forecasting system that Krim considered 
“a joke” in the instinctive movie business. 
But most galling of all were the conse- 
quences of the fact that under Transamer- 
ica’s umbrella, U.A. had become an “in- 
visible company,” with no stock exchange 
listing of its own. Although shares of oth- 
er moviemakers such as Columbia and 


20th Century-Fox have been shooting up | 


on the strength of box-office hits, Trans- 
america's stock has hung listlessly in the 
$13-$16 range. The U.A. executives saw 
the shares drop from a high of 40% in 
1968, and Pleskow could not offer his sub- 
ordinates contracts, bonuses or stock op- 
tions. Consequently, he said, “as our suc- 
cess story grew, our top men became 
targets for other companies.” 

Beckett could share Krim’s concern 
about flat share values. Despite its unim- 


pressive performance on the stock ex- 
changes, Transamerica also had an im- 
pressive 1977: its revenues increased from 
$2.7 billion in 1976 to more than $3 bil- 
lion, while profits rocketed upward by 
46%, to $169 million. (United Artists con- 
tributed about 15% of both Transamer- 
ica’s revenues and its earnings.) 

As United Artists’ new chairman 
Beckett named James Harvey, who is also 
a Transamerica vice president for the lei- 
sure-group operations; U.A.’s chief exec- 
utive will be Andy Albeck, who was for- 
merly U.A.’s vice president of operations. 
Among other assets, they inherit a fat list 
of 26 movies planned for release in 1978, 
including Hair, Apocalypse Now, Lord of 
the Rings and Woody Allen’s first film 
since Annie Hall 

Beckett insists that U.A. will contin- 
ue to prosper, pointing out that it still has 
“one of the best distribution systems in 
the world.” Krim and Benjamin, who re- 
signed from Transamerica’s board last 
week and will not sell their Transamerica 
stock, may see an advantage there. “They 
are now in a position to go into the pro- 
duction end of the business,” notes Beck- 
ett. That prospect is by no means def- 
inite, and the U.A. refugees are still 
considering several options. It would. 
however, afford the brilliant team a meth- 
od of rewarding themselves handsomely 
and at the same time continuing their fa- 


milial relationship with United Artists. @ 
Options Scam 
In Boston 
Where is “James Carr"? 
o his neighbors, James A. Carr 


f pent a solid citizen. He was the 
smooth-talking president of Boston-based 
Lloyd, Carr & Co., which billed itself as 
the nation’s largest firm in the arcane field 
of commodity options, and in less than 
two years had spawned twelve offices, 
reaching west to San Francisco. He lived 
in a $200,000 harborside house, drove his 
wife and three daughters around in a 
Rolls-Royce, and gave sage interviews to 
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Boston newspapers. Last 
week he appeared to have 
also been the author of one 
of the biggest frauds to sur- 4% 
face in years. 

Carr was arrested in 
Boston on charges that he 
had failed to obey an order 
by a Michigan federal court 
to cease violating securities 
laws. After Carr was re- 
leased on $100,000 bail, au- 
thorities believe, he fled to 
Bermuda or the Cayman is- 
lands. An FBI fingerprint 
check revealed that “James 
Carr” was really one Alan 
Abrahams, an escaped con- 
vict with a 22-year criminal 
record, who in 1974 had fled a New Jer- 
| sey prison farm, where he was serving a 

sentence for a commodities scam. Offi- 
cials say that Lloyd, Carr may have swin- 
dled investors out of as much as $75 mil- 
lion over the past 18 months. Investigators 
found that one escrow account in a Bos- 
ton bank supposed to contain $3.6 mil- 
lion to safeguard clients’ funds contained 
only $200. Massachusetts authorities be- 
lieve the total siphoned off in their state 
alone could reach $12 million. 

Abrahams had no difficulty slipping 
through a superficial SEC and FBI name 
check in 1977 and getting a license as a 
commodity trading adviser from the 


Alan Abrahams 








Commodities Future Trad- 
ing Commission, the federal 
agency created in 1974 to 
regulate the industry. He set 
up Lloyd, Carr in mid-1976 
to specialize in the most 
speculative of all invest- 
ments: options in futures of 
such items as coffee, sugar. 
cocoa and copper, which 
are traded on the London 
commodities market. 
Clients would pay 
Lloyd, Carr large sums to 
* purchase rights either to 
buy or sell a “commodity fu- 
tures contract” maturing at 
some given date in the fu- 
ture. Trading in U.S. com- 
modity futures options has been banned 


in America since 1936, but dealers can | 


offer options based on the London mar- 
ket. Carr's firm did this and prospered; it 
grew to employ 1,000 salesmen, and got 
the blessings of the Boston Better Busi- 
ness Bureau as well as a Dun & Brad- 
Street “triple A” credit rating. 

According to evidence gathered by of- 
ficials of several states, the firm used high- 
pressure telephone sales tactics. During 
one 30-day period, the Detroit office made 
more than 50,000 long-distance calls: 
prospects were harassed with what Noel 
Fox, a Detroit federal judge, called “un- 
restrained and unambiguous predictions 








of certain or enormous profits.” Salesmen 


were driven hard: sometimes, men wear- | 


ing gorilla and Superman suits pranced 
around urging them to boost orders 

Judge Fox cited one deal in which a 
customer was billed $8,000 for an option 
that was being sold for $2,500 by other 
firms. Indeed, investigators wonder 
whether the firm ever made any of the op- 
lions purchases that it claimed to. Two 
of the three London-licensed traders that 
Lloyd, Carr supposedly used as brokers 


deny ever having had dealings with the | 


firm: the third, based in Bermuda. turns 
out to be owned by Carr. 


ast week a federal judge in Massachu- 

setts ordered the firm to cease oper- 
ating and placed it in receivership. Many 
questions remain as to why the regula- 
tors did not investigate and act sooner. Al- 
though the CFTC denied the firm regis- 
tration. Lloyd, Carr continued its 
operations for several months while chal- 
lenging a shutdown order. Criminal fraud 
was never an issue during that period. 
However, some critics maintain that the 


CFTC withheld evidence that hampered | 


State investigations. At week’s end the | 


only response from embarrassed CFTC of- 
ficials was that they were not changing op- 
erational 


methods. As for the elusive | 


Abrahams: Criminal Lawyer F. Lee Bai- 


ley said that he would appear to answer 
the charges against him. a 








No. companies in 
which it has 
the most stock 
votes 


Morgan Guaranty Trust 27 
Citibank 7 
Teachers Insurance 

& Annuity 

Capital Research 

& Management 

Prudential Insurance 

Dreyfus Corporation 

National Bank of Detroit 

Kirby Family Group - 

Alleghany Corp. 

BankAmerica Corp. 


Fidelity t 
& Research 


Manufacturers Hanover 
Bankers Trust 


First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Lord, Abbett & Co. 
Equitable Life Assurance 


investor 


Harris Trust & Savings 
Chase Manhattan Corp 


Continental Il. 
Natl. Bank & Trust 


No. companies in 
which it is among 
the top five 
stockholders 


Where the Big Blocks Are 


ay back in 1932, Adolf A. Berle and Gardiner C. Means 
showed in The Modern Corporation and Private Property 
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that one can control a corporation by controlling even a minor- 
ity of its shares. Hence it is no surprise that today’s institutional 
investors—bank trust departments, pension funds, insurance 
companies and the like—exert great influence over companies 
and securities markets. Just how concentrated, however. is such 
influence? In 1975 Congress ordered the SEC and other regula- 
tory bodies to supply it with new information on who owns what 
Armies of lawyers descended upon the capital, arguing that such 
disclosure would be costly and difficult, and so far only one agen- 
cy (the ICC) has compiled a report. 

But Montana Democratic Senator Lee Metcalf asked Senate 
Aide Victor Reinemer last June if he could not do better, With 
the help of two assistants and a research firm called Corporate 
Data Exchange, Reinemer dug through tons of information, most 
of it on the public record, involving 122 major corporations 
Last week the study was published. Of the firms, 56 either had 
more than 5% of their shares voted by a single institutional in- 
vestor, had more than 10% controlled by five or fewer such in- 
vestors, or had 10% owned by a single family. Among the top 
five stockholders in each of the 122 companies, twelve investors 
showed up more than half the time. New York’s Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust was the No. | stockholder in 27 corporations. Mor- 
gan, Citibank, Chase Manhattan and other top investors also 
appeared as the principal shareholders in each other. 

Morgan Guaranty was quick to respond. Said a spokesman 
“Where are the examples of abuse?” Indeed, the study shed a 
lot more light on the extent of stock-power concentration than 
on its effects, good or ill s 
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Living 


Japan’s Picasso of the Flowers 


Blue Wind blows new life into an ancient art 


“Te are many beautiful things,” 
Sofu Teshigahara has written. “The 
silent beauty of a flower surpasses them 
all. Among beautiful women there are 
said to be silent beautiful women, but none 
can compare with the silent flower.” Sofu 
(the name means Blue Wind) is revered 
for such views in a land where a beau- 
tiful blossom is a benison. Round, gnome- 
like Teshigahara, 77, is Japan's most in- 
novative and successful master of the 
ancient art of ikebana, which bears about 
the same relationship to flower arranging 
as usually practiced in the West as Rach- 
maninoff to country rock. Within that art, 
Sofu is commonly referred to as “the Pi- 
casso of flowers.” 

Sofu’s Sogetsu (Grass Moon) school 
not only has a multifoliate following 
(more than a million dues-paying mem- 
bers) in Japan but has won converts and 
mounted shows from Moscow to Milan, 
Manhattan to Paris (where Sofu was made 
a chevalier of the Legion of Honor). Last 
week in Tokyo he formally opened his 
school’s eleven-story headquarters build- 
ing, designed by Japanese Architect 
Kenzo Tange. It overlooks the palace of 
Crown Prince Akihito, whose fam- 
ily has traditionally been a patron 
of the flower art 

Ikebana has been entwined in 
Buddhism almost since the religion 
was introduced to Japan in the mid- 
6th century; it started with floral of- 
ferings laid at the altars. Sofu has 
made it a highly secular art and 
brought it into the age of abstract 
expressionism. His Grass Moon 
school has gone beyond the simple 
(but stunning) classical ‘kebana ar- 
rangements of a bent twig and a 
dewy blossom arrayed in a water 
vase or a bamboo tube. In contain- 
ers that may be ceramic sculptures 
or Chinese wine kegs, Sofu will 
blend the blooms with shells, stones, 
iron, leaves, driftwood, dried grass, 


dead flowers or dyed feathers. Explaining 
his break with tradition, he once pro- 
claimed: “We should always look forward 
to a fresh and vivid world and not be- 
come buried in retrospection.” 

Sofu is not so much an iconoclast as a 
breath of Blue Wind in Japan’s tradition- 
ally hermetic culture. He is an accom- 
















































plished painter, in both Oriental and Oc- 
cidental styles. His spiny wooden and 
metal sculptures have been exhibited in 
New York, Milan and Paris. He is consid- 
ered by some to be among his country’s 
finest calligraphers. The ikebana that the 
Grass Moon master teaches and practices 
appeals to modern Japanese—and West- 
erners—for whom visual impact is more 
important than spiritual complexities 


he son of Wafu (Harmonious Wind). 

a master ikebanist of the Misho 
school, young Sofu found himself disen- 
chanted by what he called the “shackles 
of tradition. You could produce a mas- 
terpiece only when you succeeded in em- 
ulating 17th century masters in all pos- 
sible details.” At 18 he rebelled and 
invented an ikebana all his own. When 
he told his father it represented “an ex- 
tension of his individualism,” Wafu 
slapped his face. Seven years later the up- 
start left home to found his own school 
where his works could reflect his “burn- 
ing and brimming emotion.’ Now his son, 
Hiroshi, 50, a famed film director (Wom- 
an in the Dunes) is vice president of Sofu’s 
company and its chief ceramicist; his 
beautiful daughter, Kasumi, 45, alsoa vice 
president, is almost as celebrated a prac- 
titioner of kebana as her father 

Thanks to an elaborate system of dues 
and payments for an arduously achieved 
series of diplomas. plus earnings from his 
many books, a monthly magazine and lec- 
ture fees, exquisite amounts of yen flow in 
to Blue Wind. It is only his due. Says Sofu 
“If | were not around, ikebana could nev- 
er have come anywhere near its present 
flowery apex.” Sofu travels in a chauf- 
feured white Cadillac and has a Western- 
style house that reportedly cost $830,000 
In it. he has a regal art collection. Yes, the 
Picasso of Flowers owns several canvases 
by Picasso, the Sofu of painting. tt] 


Sofu Teshigahara with ikebana (from left, clockwise) of anthurium, sallow blossoms, gloriosa lilies and Rohdea, in vases ancient and modern 
Out of 17th century shackles into a vivid world of individualism, abstract expressionism—and exquisite amounts of yen 
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Did Joey Eat? 
Jai-alai’s Jewish superstar 
devours all opponents 


oey Cornblit is a nice Jewish boy from 
Miami, and his mother has a com- 
plaint. Her son the jai-alai player is the 
hottest betting commodity in town. Not 
only is he the first American to equal the 
Basque masters of the sport, he is, at 22, 
a reigning champion. Since around $350,- 
000 is wagered each performance in the 
fronton where Joey holds sway, Mrs. 
Cornblit, a metalworker’s wife, has been 
besieged by telephone calls: “Did Joey eat 
his breakfast?” “Did he sleep well?” 
Her answers are reassuring, but the 
emphatic reply comes on court. Last year 
Cornblit was the overall winner at Mi- 


| ami’s World Jai-Alai, the premier palace 


of the game. In the second month of a sea- 
son against 46 of the top professional play- 
ers in the world, Joey again leads in over- 
all wins (32) and front-court doubles 
championships (8) and has a shot at the 
singles title as well. No player has ever 
won the triple crown of jai-alai in Miami, 
but observers—and rabid bettors—be- 
lieve Joey has a chance. Says Betting 
Clerk Emilio Posada: “There's a fanati- 











cism at the window when Joey's playing.” 

While jai-alai has been played for cen- 
turies in the mountains of Spain—where 
boys begin strapping on the huge, curved 
wicker cesta as toddlers—the game is 
played mainly at the $2 window in the 
U.S. In Florida, minors are barred from 
frontons, but as a youngster Cornblit got 
around the rules by climbing to the roof 
and staring through a vent at the leap- 
ing, whirling players below. After three 
years of instruction, primarily from a Cu- 
ban coach, he won a bronze medal at the 
1971 World Championships at Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz, France. He was just 15, but 
his lightning reflexes and devastating 
“kill” shots—150-m.p.h. caroms that 
whistle off two walls and the floor before 
bouncing beyond his opponents’ reach 
—made him the first American winner 
in international competition. His rebote 
is among the best in the game, a single 
fluid motion as he turns to scoop the ball 
bouncing off the back wall into the lip of 
the cesta, twists and flings it toward the 
front wall. He turned professional as a se- 
nior in high school, promptly picking up 
a rooting section of squealing groupies 
(He is engaged to marry a former sec- 
retary at World Jai-Alai Fronton in May.) 

His skill soon won him the respect of 
the players as well—and an income of 
about $80,000 a year. Says fellow Amer- 





Getting Together 


Their goal: a world record in formation free-falling. At speeds as high as 200 
m.p.h., they struggled to set up a symmetrical formation thousands of feet in the 
air. Rules require that the skydivers remain linked—spread-eagled in the sky 
—for five long seconds. The Californians failed in five attempts at a 50-person 
high-altitude touchie-feelie. They will return next month for another shot at the 
Guinness Book of World Records. Once more, let’s all join hands ... 


At 15,000 feet over Southern California, 
50 skydivers plummeted into the void. 








—Sport 














Cornblit launches patented “kill shot” 
Despite resentment, the American is here 


ican Armando Gonzalez: “His remate 
[backhand carom] is devastating, a 
knockout punch. There’s no defense.” An 
old Basque adversary, Jose Solaun, agrees 
“Make a mistake against him and you're 
dead.” Acknowledgment has sometimes 
been grudging, however. Jai-alai, long 
dominated by the Basques, is a clique-rid- 
den world that does not suffer outsiders 
gladly. Solaun admits that his countrymen 
distance themselves from the handsome 
young American: “There is a resentment 
and coolness, a feeling that nobody can 
play the game like us.” Another observer 
puts it more bluntly: “Every time he wins, 
they climb the walls. They feel this is their 
game and it bothers the hell out of them.” 
Some of the Basques make good-natured 
fun of his contact lenses and call him Cie- 
go (blind man) 


t does not bother Joey. “Like it or not,” 
he says, “I'm here.” And here with a 
passion: “Out there, everyone is an enemy 
It’s fierce competition and I’m out for 
blood. You've got to want to eat the ball 
I'm out to kill every point. Everybody 
wants to win, but I want it a little more.” 
Cornblit’s playing style perfectly com- 
plements the short (7 points, v. 30-35 
points in Spain) matches played for 
American bettors. With the emphasis on 
the killing shot in these truncated con- 
tests, Joey’s fierce approach to the game 
is now imitated by younger players, 
Basque as well as American. He keeps in 
shape with a daily exercise regimen to re- 
lieve the strain of an old back injury and 
settles down twice a day for soothing ses- 
sions of Transcendental Meditation. The 
combination, he believes, should keep him 
at the top for another decade. To the dis- 
may of opponents, Joey maintains that 
the best is still to come. “I haven't hit my 
stride yet.” Besides, he sleeps well and al- 
ways eats his breakfast a 
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“Lwent back home. 
To see it for the first time. 


“Even though I was 
born in America, I didn't 
grow up with Mother 
Goose stories. I grew up 
= with Przemysl stories, 

| the small town in Poland 
where my father was born. 

“His stories were so 
vivid that I grew to love 
the town of my imagina- 

tion. After many years, I 
Arthur Kurzweil. New York, N.Y 4 i was able to realize my 
© dreams and visit this town 
i a | had known all my life. 

“T walked the same streets and saw the same sights that my 
father had described to me years before. 

“T went to the Town Hall to find out if any records of my family 
still existed. The Kurzweil family originated in this town. One date 
I was sure of was the birth of my great grandfather, in 1867. The 
keeper of records climbed up a creaky old ladder and reached for a 
dusty book marked 1860-1870 and showed me not only the entry of 
my great grandfather's birth but the marriage of my great, great 
grandparents as well. 

“T found that there is much left of my 
Eastern European heritage. Not only 
records but a great deal of history. But I had 
to be a detective. I had to take that j journey. 
And [had to look.” 

An airline like ours does a lot of things. 

But it seems that nothing we do has as much meaning as when 
our airline helps somebody discover the second heritage every 
American has. SZ 

“America’s airline to the world. 








See your travel agent. 





Leave behind the frantic turmoil of civilization and come 
back with us to the real America. Still the land of the 
the buffalo, the mountain lion and elk. Still spa 
cious, sprawling, majestic. Where garlands of water tum 
ble from sheer rock cliffs... mountains stretch as far as the 
eye can see... vibrant flowers speckle the meadowland 

Yes, now you can experience the freedom and serenity still 
to be found in the natural wonders of our land. Thanks to a 
publishing landmark from TiIME-LIFE Books. A 27-volume 
picture library of THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS. And 
we'd like to invite you to sample a volume of it without cost or 
risk and then, if you wish, join us as a subscriber 


eagle 


A rare adventure awaits you... 


As a subscriber, you'll feast on scenes from our land's forbid 
den canyons, powerful rivers, majestic peaks, awesome des 
erts: Florida's Shark River with its mangrove mazes; the state 
of Washington's lush Enchanted Valley, walled in by cliffs 
and clouds 1,932 feet above sea level; the mile-wide 450-foot 
deep MacDougal Crater just south of the Arizona border 
You'll delight in little-known animal life...the bright-eyed 
golden marmot of The Snake River Country, the sea cow of 
The Everglades who eats 200 pounds of vegetables 
a day 

Through the stirring text and lavish photographs in these 
books, you'll visit Wild Alaska—home of huge bears and of 
wolves who devour 25 lbs. of meat at a single feeding... The 
Grand Canyon, where rocks of the Vishnu Schist go back 2 


billion years...Hau land of fire-spewing volcanoes 
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Eden-like forests, enchanting coral reefs...Baja ( rnia 
where ruined missions, bleached bones and abandoned mines 
testify to one of man 


land 





s unsuccessful attempts to rape a natural 


Start with The High Sierra FREE for 10 days 
Begin your tour of THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS with a 


10-day free examination of the first volume in the series, The 
High Sierra. Explore the Sierra's 400 miles of cliffs and 
forests and meadows... home of the giant sequoias, the site 
of Yosemite, and a last stronghold of the West's big cats 
Then decide if you want to keep The High Sierra. You may 
do so for only $7.95 and continue to receive other books in 
the series as described in the coupon. There is no obliga 
tion to keep any book, and you may cancel at any time 
Mail our bound-in card today (no stamp needed). Or, if 
card is gone, use coupon on the opposite page 


American Wilderness Library 


@ The High Sierra is written by avid outdoors 
man Ezra Bowen with noted conservationist 
Martin Litton as consultant 









The Wond 
World of 
Prairie! 





© Oversized 9 x 10% inches, hardbound 





@ 184 pages and over 40,000 words of text 

©@ More than 100 illustrations—photographs 
paintings, maps including 87 pages ir 
full color 





® Books shown here are just some of the 
exciting 


volumes 


WILD ALASKA 


THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS /TIME-LITE BOOKS 
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TIME-LIFE BOOKS BRCGH7 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Ye I would like to examine The High Sierra, Please send 
it to me for 10 days’ free examination and enter my sub 
cription to THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS. If I decide 
to keep The High Sierra, I will pay $7.95 plus shipping and 
handling. I then will rn ve future volumes in THE 
AMERICAN WILDERNE series, shipped a volume at a 
time approximately every other month. Each is $7.95 plus 
shipping and handling and comes on a 10-day free-examina 
tion basis. There is no minimum number of books that I 
must buy. I may cancel my subscription at any time simply 
by notifying you 

If I do not choose to keep The High Sierra, I will return 
the book within 10 days, my subscription for future vol 
umes will be canceled and I will not be under any further 
obligation 





Print Name 


Address 


Apt. No 
City as 
State Zip 
(or Prov.) (or Code) 


C) If you are a school or library check here 
Canadian Residents; Mail form in envelope 














Merit 


Key Factor 


In Smoking 
Shake-Up. 


Large 


numbers of high tar smokers converting 


to Low Tar-Enriched Flavor'cigarette. 


Confirmed high tar smokers are 
finding an answer to the dilemma 
of choosing between good taste 
and low tar 

In two short years, an unprece- 
dented number of high tar 
smokers —the toughest “taste” 
critics of low tar smoking —have 
switched to one low tar brand. 


Their answer: MERIT. 

In fact, 75% of current MERIT 
smokers are coming directly from 
high tar cigarettes 

It's clear. 

MERIT is delivering the kind of 
flavor smokers thought they could 
only get from higher tar brands 


Philip Morris Inc. 1978 
P 


Kings: 8 mg’ ‘tar,’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Aug: 77 
100's: 11 mg’ ‘tar; 0.8mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


The reason: ‘Enriched Flavor’ 
tobacco 

Tobacco fortified with certain 
key flavor-rich ingredients isolated 
in cigarette smoke and proven to 
deliver taste way out of proportion 


to tar 
Tests Prove Taste 
MERIT and MERIT 100's were 


both tested against a number of 
higher tar cigarettes 

Overall, smokers repr yrted they 
liked the taste of MERIT and 
MERIT 100’s as much as the taste 
of the higher tar cigarettes tested 

Cigarettes having up to 60% 
more tar! 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





—— 


Only one cigarette has ‘Enriched 
Flavor tobacco. And you can taste it. 
a 






Kings & 1OO'’s 


~ Sport 


Letting Go 


Is there life beyond football? 


he symptoms of withdrawal are clas- 

sic and immediately recognizable to 
some 60 million football addicts. First, an 
uncontrollable twitching of the hand. 
which has no television knob to turn 
Next, an irrepressible urge to curse, 
usually at the two-minute intervals dur- 
ing which, normally, passes would be 
dropped, quarterbacks sacked, or egre- 
giously erroneous calls made by officials 
Milder side effects include the opening of 
phantom beer cans and hurriedly placed 
phone calls to bookies for a nonexistent 
point spread. After a six-month diet of 
football, the American public must shake 
a national habit, and the transition is not 
easy. In the home of the Super Bowl 
Champion Dallas Cowboys, for example, 
police report more than twice the daily av- 
erage of violent assaults on the Sunday 
after the football season ends. Spats be- 
tween spouses can take a nasty turn. Old 
scores are apparently settled and, with- 
out the soothing football fix for fragile psy- 
ches, new grudges are formed 

The addiction can only get worse as 
the National Football League next year 
adds two more games to its regular-sea- 
son schedule, and an additional play-off 
game as well. A new contract with ABC 
could mean Howard Cosell on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday ... ter- 
minal logorrhea. The most innovative as- 
pect of the new regular-season scheduling 
is the matching of teams according to 
their standings at the end of the previous 


| year. Thus, for example, the Los Angeles 


Rams, who finished atop the N.F.C. West 
this year, next fall will play the Pittsburgh 
Steelers, No. | in the A.F.C. Central. Sec- 
ond- and third-place teams will, in like 
manner, play their division-standings 


| counterparts in the other conference. The 


days of a patsy schedule for a strong team 
are over; a team will have to earn a play- 
off spot on the field, not in the sched- 
uling chart 


ith an expanded, more competitive 

schedule, the result may be an even 
bigger letdown if the Super Bowl-contin- 
ues its recent form of understated, cau- 
tious football. Purists insist that fans can- 
not appreciate great defensive games like 
the 27-10 Cowboy victory; neither can 
they appreciate the fine line between me- 
chanical proficiency and boredom, the 
main fare of recent Super Bowls. While 
this year’s contest between Denver and 
Dallas had its moments of suspense, per- 
haps the most exciting event of the eve- 
ning—and arguably the Super Bowl's pre- 
mier athletic feat—was a 60-yd. bomb 
thrown by 13-year-old Alfonzo Walls Jr. 
in the Punt, Pass and Kick finals before 
the game. Walls was on target too, a boon 
Craig Morton sorely lacked 














Cabaret Act 


THE SERPENT'S EGG 
Directed and Written by 
Ingmar Bergman 


n Hollywood it is called “working the 

set.” It happens when a producer has or- 
dered up some costly and elaborate make- 
believe edifice that he wants on the screen 
constantly, shot from as many angles as 
possible, in order to justify its expense. 
Far from resisting this demand, the di- 
rector will typically respond with bursts 
of enthusiastic inventiveness—a kid play- 
ing happily with a splendid new toy. 

This is not the sort of creativity one 
expects to find preoccupying an austere 
and sober artist like Ingmar Bergman. 
Yet it must be said that his liveliest at- 
tentions in The Serpent's Egg are lavished 
on the marvelous Berlin city block, circa 
1923, that Producer Dino De Laurentiis 
provided him for this picture. The thing 
comes complete with a real working 
streetcar, which the director sets to clang- 
ing at every possible opportunity. When 
he is not busy with that, he is filling his 
street with crowds in all kinds of moods, 
showing it at all times of day and night 
in every variety of weather. One imag- 
ines Bergman lighthearted, free of the tax 
troubles that drove him from Sweden, free 
too of constraints imposed upon him by 
the cramped studio and the equally con- 
fining island location where so many of 
his films were shot. It must have been 
fun for him to work with a big budget for 
a change. Considering the gifts he has giv- 
en us over the years, one must also be 
happy for his happiness, and for this lav- 
ish demonstration that even the greatest 
of artists is only human, that is to say, ca- 
pable of self-indulgence on a grand scale. 

Nevertheless, The Serpent's Egg is 
really quite a bad film. Bergman wishes 


5 j* explore the roots of Nazism—*the al- 
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Liv Ulimann and David Carradine in Ingmar Bergman's The Serpent's Erg 
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ready perfect reptile” that could be dis- 
cerned, as one of the characters says, in 
the egg to which the title refers. And so 
once again the audience is treated to views 
of Germany in the early '20s—inflation 
rampant, democracy feeble, sex decadent, 
anti-Semitism emergent, National Social- 
ist bullyboys beginning to feel their oats 
It is very stale stuff, and, sadly, Bergman 
makes no more of it than the musical Cab- 
aret did. It all comes out more picturesque 
than terrifying. Bergman, too, shows the 
developing monster through the eyes of 
an innocent, though this one lacks the 
lively intelligence of the young man in 
Cabaret, Bergman calls his hero Abel 
(David Carradine). He is an American 
circus performer of Jewish descent, 
stranded in Berlin because his brother and 
partner has hurt his arm and they can- 
not continue their trapeze act. The pic- 
ture opens with Abel discovering the 
brother's suicide. This places him under 
police suspicion because a number of peo- 
ple he has known have died similarly vi- 
olent and mysterious deaths. While the 
cops investigate, Abel takes up desultorily 
with his brother's widow (Liv Ullmann) 
They are befriended by an acquaintance 
of their youth, now a doctor (Heinz Ben- 
nent) doing some sort of secret research 
at a nearby hospital. Since he carries him- 
self in the manner of Helmut Dantine 
when he was playing Gestapo officers 
some 35 years ago, one can guess that the | 
doctor’s work is not going to earn him | 
the thanks of a grateful world | 





Ss ure enough, it develops that all those 
nasty deaths are the by-products of 
Bennent’s work on mind-bending. and 
breaking, drugs. When Ullmann becomes 
his last victim, Carradine unmasks the 
dastard. who promptly kills himself. by 
heavy-handed irony, on the very day that 
Hitler's beer-hall putsch is put down 
Bergman makes colorful, melodra- 
matic stuff out of all this, but that is all 
He adds nothing to the basic popular un- | 
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Cinema 


derstanding of modern German history 
The characters have no intrinsic interest. 
although Gert Frobe does a nice turn as 
a police inspector-existentialist who 
seems to have wandered into the film from 
a Camus novel, or maybe it was only a 
Simenon. Poor James Whitmore has the 
unhappy lot of doing Bergman's standard 
blather about the distance of God but may 
count himself luckier than the leads 
Whitmore at least knows what he is sup- 
posed to represent. Ullmann and Carra- 
dine are simply cast adrift with nothing 
much to do but lend scale to the street 
scenes and the vast historical forces that 
Bergman comprehends only fitfully. His 
true province is the soul, not history. One 
can forgive his honorable artist's ambi- 
tion to deal with the latter, but one 
can also hope for an early return to the 
former — Richard Schickel 


and to the more experimental Maly com- 
pany. also located in Leningrad. The 
movie is narrated by Princess Grace 
of Monaco. Her Highness being at her 
most serene and elocutionary in this 
role 
The film tells the story of a year in 
the lives of three Vaganova students—an 
11-year-old girl, a 13-year-old boy and a 
young woman about to graduate. This is 
done in a straightforward, quite artless 
manner. There is a little spurious drama 
about the graduate’s nervousness over her 
final recital, but the audience learns 
| quickly that she really had nothing to wor- 
| ry about, as the Kirov had decided to ac- 
| cept her some time before. The picture is 
at its best when it shows youngsters try- 
ing out for admission to the school and 
| when it gives some small idea of how hard 
they work in the course of their decade- 





A scene at the bar from The Children of Theater Street 


Soft Shoe 


THE CHILDREN OF 
THEATER STREET 
Directed by Robert Dornhelm 


he Children of Theater Street are, in 

fact, the students of Leningrad’s Va- 
ganova Institute, perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished school of the dance in the 
world (its graduates include Pavlova, Ni- 
jinsky, Balanchine, Nureyev, Makarova 
and Baryshnikov). This earnest documen- 
tary, which never quite gets up on point, 
offers a comprehensive view of the life 
and hard work of present-day students 
at the institute. Along the way there are 
trots through the school’s history and 
considerable cross-cutting to onstage per- 
formances by the great Kirov company. 
for which the school supplies dancers. 


long training program. There are also nice 
shots of the teachers and other function- 
aries, living bearers of a great tradition 
which somehow seems to shine in their 
faces. 

The performance footage intercut 
with this material is rather perfunctorily 
and inelegantly shot. One suspects that 
Soviet authorities, not wanting the world 
audience to get the impression that the 
kids are a sweated artistic proletariat, 
forced the documentarians to avoid any 
overt suggestion that there might be more 
pain, narrowness of intellectual focus and 
disappointment in the children’s lives 
than is shown in this overly sweet film. It 
is assuredly a harmless way to pass a rainy 
weekend afternoon with one’s own kids, 
though the commercially made and fic- 
tional The Turning Point, for all its melo- 
drama, actually offers a truer glimpse of 
ballet life —RS 
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Naming Names 


A stormy new rape debate 





| ivility may be in retreat on other 

fronts, but most newspapers still rou- 
tinely decline to print the names of al- 
leged rape victims. That courtesy is sel- 
dom required by law and rarely afforded 
the victims of other crimes. Herman J. 
Obermayer, 53, editor and publisher of 
the Northern Virginia Sun, an evening 
daily that goes to 20,000 households just 
south of the nation’s capital, thinks it is 
time the custom ended. 

In a front-page editorial, Obermayer 
announced that the Sun will begin print- 
ing the names, ages and addresses of 
women whose rape complaints come to 
trial. “Protecting the accuser’s anonymity. 
while fully identifying the accused, is tan- 











tamount to a pretrial presumption of 
guilt,” he asserts. “A malicious woman 


| could try to make the state take away a 


man’s freedom for life without even risk- 
ing public embarrassment.” 

Obermayer’s declaration has been 
hotly denounced by local feminists. po- 
lice, prosecutors, hospital officials and 
nearly all the Sum readers who have writ- 
ten or telephoned Obermayer to com- 
ment. “I assumed I'd get some mail. but 
I never expected this storm.” says Ob- 
ermayer. Though some opponents con- 
cede a logic in his position, most fear that 
the effect will be to discourage victims 
from coming forward. Says Sue Lenaerts 
of Washington’s Rape Crisis Center: 
“Rape is a horrible. humiliating. degrad- 
ing thing. If women know they'll be iden- 
tified in the papers, hardly any will take 
a rapist to trial.” 

Journalists generally decry the Sun 








doctrine. “Obermayer’s making a mis- 
take,” says the Washington Posr's Ben | 
Bradlee. “It’s wrong. It’s misguided. We | 
wouldn't do it.” Yet some might. “We're | 
rethinking our whole position,” says Dave | 
Lanzettel, city editor of the Portland | 
(Me.) Express, which last year identified | 
a 27-year-old rape victim. The Boston | 
Globe names names when the victim is | 
well known. Says Ombudsman Charles 
Whipple: “If the Governor's daughter 
were raped, don’t think we wouldn't print 
it. 





bermayer concedes that he will sup- 

press the name of a rape victim in a 
few instances, if, for example, she is un- 
der 18 or if disclosure would endanger her, 
but insists that no amount of public op- 
position can change his intention to stop 
granting such anonymity automatically. 
So far, his resolve has not been tested. 








Newswatch/ Thomas Griffith 


The Press Has Lost Its Watergate Edge 





n one of Virginia Woolf's novels a woman character re- 

marks: “I am made and remade constantly. Different 
people draw different words from me.” As much can hard- 
ly be said of Messrs. Carter, Begin and Sadat. From them dif- 
ferent interviewers rarely draw different words, however 
clever or persistent the questioning. Begin and Sadat in par- 
ticular are expert at saying what they want to say, and no 
more, to American interviewers. 

They do so even though English is not their first tongue. 
(What is better for the Palestinians—self-rule or self-de- 
termination? “They are not so different, Barbara,” Sadat an- 
swers calmly.) One has to go back nearly a third of a cen- 
tury, to Winston Churchill’s Iron Curtain speech at Fulton, 
Mo., to find a foreign leader so skilled at, and so preoc- 
cupied with, influencing American opinion. 

Perhaps we are witnessing the final reversal of the Wa- 
tergate era, when the press corps had a hectoring ascen- 


. dancy over public figures. In journalism, as in arms races or 


in games like football, there are times when either the of- 
fense or the defense is dominant. Currently, in the ongoing 
contest between leaders who want to put their own view- 
point across and journalists who seek to pin them down or 
to draw them out, the offense prevails. 

Several explanations are possible. The competitive ri- 
valry at the networks to get leaders like Sadat and Begin on 
camera probably inhibits too rude questioning of them. Or, 
since anchor people are no longer kept at the door or at the 
curbside but are invited in, deferred to and first-named by 
heads of state, they may feel themselves part of the dip- 
lomatic process, and may be fearful of derailing it. The im- 


__ perial presidency and jet-age diplomacy are producing a 

matching elite of imperial commentators. For whatever rea- 
son, some hard questions go unpressed. Who, for example, 
_ demands of King Hussein whether he proposes to give Pal- 


estinians more democracy than he allows in the rest of his 
country? | 

Jimmy Carter, who seems forever to be clarifying or 
climbing down from remarks, may seem an exception to 
the dominance of politicians. But he was not drawn into 


: 
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most of his gaffes, indiscretions or overstatements by being 
caught off guard by a reporter's question. In his distaste for 
Nixon’s rehearsed and calculatingly misleading utterances, 
Carter chooses to wing it, as if spontaneity proves the hon- 
esty of his intentions. 

But this gets him into excesses of rhetoric. Carter digs 
his own trapholes—the idealist devoted to human rights can 
be downright fulsome when meeting dictators. Why, asked 
Columnist William F. Buckley Jr., did Carter, in a situation 
that called for only ambiguous politeness, say that the Com- 
munist leaders of Poland and the autocratic Shah of Iran 
share the same ideals that we do? 

Though diplomats may shudder, Carter is pretty tal- 
ented at getting out of his remarks. Sometimes this amounts 
to repudiating a position, but Carter seems more bent on 
showing that at least he hadn't meant to deceive anyone. 
His soft-voiced answers at press conferences (with which 
he is generous) or in friendly televised White House “con- 
versations” turn away wrath. Gerald Ford achieved the 
same effect. Such an improvement in Government and 
press manners is welcome, but there have been times 
when a little asperity on either side did a better job of il- 
Juminating an issue. 

The current advantage of the offense shows best in two 
recent episodes at less imperial levels. The Governor of Ten- 
nessee, Ray Blanton, has told statehouse reporters that those 
who don’t “think positive and write positive positively won't 
get their questions answered.” Pete Rozelle, the shrewd boss 
of professional football, was plagued this past season by fla- 
grantly bad official calls, seen by millions on instant replay. 
Reporters sought the right to interview officials after the 
game, and Rozelle finally relented at the Super Bowl, but 
only after specifying “if we get objective people to form a 
news pool, not some people who just want to badger of- 
ficials.” This kind of blatant appeal for tame press treat- 
ment exemplifies the new dominance. 

But if a perceived arrogance in the press led it to lose its 


ascendancy after Watergate, arrogance on the other side 


can only invite a return swing of the pendulum. 
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Stopping Crime as a Career 


Major Violators program blocks the revolving door 


1. elderly black sisters were knitting 
and singing We Shall Overcome in the 
kitchen of their small Boston house one 
hot night last summer when a convicted 
burglar burst through the back door and 
demanded money. The intruder, 6 ft. 4 
in. and 220 lbs., viciously beat the two 
women before fleeing. Police captured 
him a short time later. Thanks to clogged 
conditions in many urban courts, suspects 
in felony cases often relax on the street 
for a year or more and eventually extract 
a light, plea-bargained sentence from be- 
leaguered prosecutors. But only 61 days 


New Orleans Prosecutor Harry Connick 
Nipping 198,000 felonies in the bud 


after the Boston assault, the intruder had 
been tried, convicted of five felonies and 
sent off to the maximum-security prison 
at Walpole, Mass., for ten to 20 years 

The assailant had qualified, through 
an elaborate point system, for special 
treatment under Boston's Major Violators 
program. It is hardly news in the U.S 
that industrious malefactors, variously 
known as revolving-door or career crim- 
inals, commit crime after crime, year after 
year. About 7% of arrested suspects ac- 
count for a quarter or more of the na- 
tion’s crime. The first wholesale attack 
on the problem began only three years 
ago. when 24 cities, with federal funds 
and a good idea, both provided by the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration, began establishing career-crimi- 
nal prosecution units. The aim: first iden- 
tify multiple offenders, then shepherd 


62 





their cases diligently through the courts 
until conviction. In 30 months, the na- 
tionwide program has put away over 5,000 
hard-core criminals for terms averaging 
more than 14 years each 

Local prosecutors select their career 
violators using individual systems. Louis- 
ville targets suspects with two previous fel- 
ony convictions or five arrests. Washing- 
ton concentrates on parolees who are 
arrested again, for a crime of violence; De- 
troit zeros in on three-time offenders 
charged with murder, rape. household 
burglary and armed robbery. Boston uses 
a “case evaluation form.” based on a ten- 
point penalty system. Penalty points are 


| given for brutality, use of firearms, pa- 


role or bail status at the time of the crime, 
and even strength of the evidence against 
the suspect. Any suspect who gets ten 
points or more gets the Major Violator 
treatment. “It's almost like being select- 
ed for college.” a Boston prosecutor notes 
“only they're going to jail. not school 


oO nce identified and apprehended, a ca- 
reer criminal will find his case as- 
signed to a district attorney for start-to- 
finish prosecution. With a light case load 
(one-third that of other prosecutors), the 
D.A. usually seeks high bail, or no bail, to 
keep the suspect in jail, refuses to plea bar- 
gain, and pushes for an early trial 
Reluctant witnesses, who tend to dis- 
appear, thus scuttling the prosecution's 
case, are cajoled into court. Several pros- 
ecutors have allowed defense attorneys to 
look through all police evidence against 
the suspect in an “open file” policy, to pre- 
vent long courtroom delays for “discov- 
ery.” Says Washington Attorney Charles 
Work, who started the program in 1975 
when he was with LEAA: “These cases get 
the same attention they'd receive in a 
small town. It’s not a concentration of re- 
sources against an individual. It's a sim- 
ple effort to keep the important cases from 
falling apart in our swamped, pithole- 
strewn big-city prosecution system.” 
Despite discouragement of plea bar- 
gaining, conviction rates are startlingly 
high: 94% nationally, compared with a 
regular conviction rate of 73%. That rate 
naturally troubles defense attorneys 
Some of them are critical of the program 
on grounds that it is racist, because a no- 
table percentage of career criminals are 
black. Others claim that their clients are 
stigmatized by the career-criminal cate- 
gory, even though the trial jury never 
learns the defendant has been specially la- 
beled. The career-criminal program has 
reduced the gap between arrest and trial 
to about 60 days in some cities. a marked 
improvement. Remarks Boston Prosecu- 





tor Lloyd Macdonald: “Defense attorneys 
are always trying to stall 
Law-enforcement officials say the 
program is partially responsible for the 
slight reduction in big-city crime last year 
Detroit reports a decline in major crime 
for the first six months of 1977: murder 
down 27%, burglary and armed robbery 
each down about 25°. New Orleans Dis- 
trict Attorney Harry Connick, who start- 
ed the first LEAA-financed career-crimi- 
nal program in 1975, cites a Rand Corp 
estimate that a career criminal commits 
20 offenses a year. If that is true, the 992 
career-criminal convictions obtained thus 
far in New Orleans could prevent about 
198,000 crimes over the next ten years 
The program has cost LEAA only $14 
million (of $4.8 billion spent by the agen- 
cy in the years 1972 thrqugh 1977). But 


Former LEAA Official Charles Work 


Small-town justice for big-city crime 


federal funding for the project is now be- 
ing phased out. LEAA officials blame bud- 
get cutbacks, noting, however, that suc- 
cessful experiments should be taken over 
by state and local officials. Most commu- 
nities are struggling to do just that. Wash- 
ington, D.C., has been running its ver- 
sion of the program, Operation Doorstop 
without LEAA funds for 17 months. When 
Norfolk's LEAA grant runs out in Octo- 
ber, prosecutors plan to work overtime to 
keep the program alive. New York, New 
Orleans and Boston are seeking state aid 
to continue. “Anybody who knows any- 
thing about crime in this society knows 
that what criminals fear most is a speedy 
trial and the certainty of punishment.” 
says retired Massachusetts Jurist Walter 
H. McLaughlin. “The Major Violators 
program combines both. It ought to be 
continued at all costs.” +e 
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Briefs 


SPARE THE ROD 
The Isle of Man. a British crown posses- 
sion in the Irish Sea, differs from the 
mother country in several respects. Tax- 
es are lower, cats have no tails, and youths 
judged guilty of violent crimes are occa- 
sionally whipped with a birch rod 

For that, Great Britain last week 
found itself haled before the European 
Court of Human Rights. voluntarily 
joined by Britain in 1950. Her Majesty's 
government was accused of tolerating 
“degrading punishment.” Although 
birching was finally banned in Britain in 
1968, Man's 1,000-year-old parliament, 
the Tynwald, has long been allowed to 
make its own internal laws. But after he 
was birched three strokes in 1972 for beat- 


Manx policeman with beloved birch 


Bare buttocks out, trousers in 


EXPECTING. Julie Nixon Eisenhower, 28, who 


is writing a biography of her mother, Pat 
Nixon: and David Eisenhower, 29, who is 
finishing a book on his grandfather. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower; their first child: 
this summer. The baby will be the first 
grandchild for former President Nixon 


DIED. Harry Freeman, 71. Brooklyn-born 
managing editor in the US. for Tass, the 
Soviet news agency: of cancer; in Man- 
hattan. After working for such leftist pub- 
lications as the New Masses and the Daily 
Worker, Freeman joined Tass in 1929, 
writing about many aspects of American 
life for Soviet readers. In testimony be- 
fore a Senate investigation committee in 
1956. he took the Fifth Amendment when 
questioned about espionage activity 


DIED. Kurt Godel, 71, Moravian-born pro- 


fessor at the Institute for Advanced Study | 


| (1953-76) who was regarded as one of the 
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ing up a school prefect who had snitched 
on him, a 15-year-old Manx boy named 
Anthony Tyrer made an international 
case of it 

Island Attorney General Jack Corrin 
has promised that future birchings would 
be laid on “over ordinary cloth trousers” 
rather than traditional bare buttocks. The 
whipping has always been limited to 
twelve strokes on male youths aged 14 to 
20. And, claimed Corrin, it has noticeably 
helped in keeping the crime rate low 

The European Court is expected to 
condemn the practice this spring, forcing 
Britain to outlaw birching on the isle. The 
Manx are not likely to submit meekly. A 
petition backing birching was signed by 
31,000 of Man’s 45,000 voters. Facing self- 
government claims from all sides, the 
British would do well to keep in mind 
that many islanders are descended from 
fiercely independent Viking marauders. 
Nearly 200 years ago. a Manx descen- 
dant named Fletcher Christian aboard 
the H.M.S. Bounty led the most famous 
of all mutinies 


DOGGED DEFENSE 
Who would deny a blind person with a 
Seeing-Eye dog equal access to public fa- 
cilities? A whole slew of restaurants, that’s 
who, even though every state has modified 
health regulations to guarantee admit- 
tance for canine guides. After suffering 
through exclusion incidents, thousands of 
blind people now carry a summary of state 
laws to convince hostile restaurant and 
club owners of their rights 

One such carrier is J. Ventura Garcia, 
43, of Las Cruces, N. Mex., an assistant 
professor of speech at New Mexico State 
University. During a five-month period in 
1975 he and his German shepherd, Har- 
mony, were denied admission to three res- 
taurants in the Southwest. Blind friends 


. 
Milestones 
in Princeton, N.J. Formulated in 1931, 
Gédel’s Theorem became a cornerstone 
of 20th century mathematics and philos- 
ophy. By demonstrating that there is no 
way to set up a mathematical system that 
will prove all statements within that sys- 
tem, the theory reaffirmed the creative as- 
pect of mathematics: it implied that a 
computer could never be programmed to 
answer all mathematical questions, that 
human ingenuity rather than mechanical 
programming would always be needed to 
generate new mathematical axioms 


DIED. Gilbert Arthur Highet, 7]. whose live- 
ly as well as erudite studies dramatically 
depicted the classical world for millions 
of readers; of cancer: in Manhattan. The 
author of 14 books (The Classical Tra- 
dition, Juvenal the Satirist) and scores of 
essays, Highet analyzed the West's debt 
to ancient Greece and Rome. During 
three decades at Columbia University, the 


| world’s leading logicians: of heart disease; | Scottish-born scholar (he became a U.S 
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had mentioned similar incidents. Garcia 
says. “bul in most cases, they simply ac- 
cepted the embarrassment.” After one 
particularly galling experience at Luby’s 
cafeteria in El Paso, however, Garcia filed 
suit charging humiliation and denial of 
civil liberties 

In defense, Luby’s called the matter 
“a misunderstanding” on the part of an as- 
sistant manager who had merely thought 
Harmony should wait in the car because 
Garcia's wife was along to assist him. Re- 
torted Garcia: “That dog is my eyes. You 
wouldn't ask me to leave an artificial leg 
in the car. Why my eyes?” 

Last week in Texas the eyes had it 
An El Paso jury sided with Garcia, award- 
ing him $5,000 in damages. Elated, Gar- 
cia promised to donate a portion of his 
award to Seeing Eye, a New Jersey guide- 
dog training organization a 





Plaintiff Ventura Garcia with Harmony 


A $5,000 misunderstanding aa 


citizen in 1951) won a devoted following 
by his stirring, animated classroom style. 
confirming his dictum that teaching does 
not need “quiet, weak men who want to 
creep into some little niche.” 


DIED. William T. Schwendler, 73. a founder 
and chief engineer (1930-50) of the Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp.; of heart 
disease; in Farmingdale, N.Y. Schwendler 
helped design World War II combat air- 
craft (the Wildcat, Hellcat and Avenger) 
that accounted for more than two-thirds 
of enemy planes shot down by the U.S 
Navy in the Pacific theater 


DIED. Alton Carter, 89, President Carter's 
uncle and the oldest member of the 
Carter family: of gall bladder disease: 
in Americus, Ga. The mayor of Plains 
from 1924 to 1952, “Uncle Buddy” also 
ran a general store and for the past few 
years worked in his son’s antiques store. 
where he was a popular raconteur, 
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and save the children 


‘i Complete this simple questionnaire, and befriend a needy child through Save the Children. 


| Fillout this coupon 


For only fifty-two cents a day, your money, combined with that of other sponsors, can breathe 


it can work miracles. 


My Name Is 





Address 








































1. What kind of child would you 
like to help? 


C) Boy C) Girl 


2. What geographical area are you 
interested in? 
Urgent need exists in all the areas listed below, espe 
cially overseas. If you have a strong preference for a 
particular location, check the area of your choice. If 
not, won't you please let us assign a child where the 
need is greatest? 
) Certainly. Choose a child for mein an area 

of greatest need. 


I strongly 


No preference 


Would you like a picture of your 
sponsored child? 

Shortly after we select a child for you, we can send you 
a photograph and brief personal history, if you desire 
OYes ONo 


Would you like to exchange 
correspondence? 
If desired, correspondence can build a meaningful one- 


to-one relationship and provide a unique educational 
experience for the sponsored child. In areas where illit- 
eracy is high, a village representative will keep you 
informed of the progress your child is making. Transla- 
tions, where necessary, are supplied by Save the 


Children 


1 Yes 1 No 


new life into an impoverished village...help hardworking people in their fight for dignity 
... turn despair into hope for a child who has known only disaster. Fifty-two cents may not 
buy much where you live. But for the poorest of the poor where the need is so desperate, 


TI/30/8 





(please print) 





City State 


Zip— = 





Tell us how you want to help, by answering these questions: 


5. Would you like information about 
the child’s community? 
Several times a year you can receive detailed reports on 
the activities and projects being undertaken in the com 
munity to benefit your sponsored child. These com 
munity reports show how your money is being used 
most effectively for permanent improvements to the 
child's environment—for health care, education, food 
production, nutrition, and community training. Would 
you like to receive such information? 
O Yes ONo 

6. How do you wish to send your 
sponsorship contribution? 


Enclosed is my check for $___ 








}Dominican [ Inner Cities (U.S) 
prefer: Republic C) Israel 1 Monthly, $16 "] Semi-annually, $96 
~) Appalachia Honduras ) Korea C) Quarterly, $48 C) Annually, $192 
(U.S.) } Indian (Latin C) Lebanon = ies ; 
| Bangladesh America)  (C Mexico 7. Do you wish verification of 
"] Chicano (U.S.)D Indian (U.S.) O Rural South (U.S.) Save the Children credentials? 
~) Colombia [J Indonesia () Upper Volta 


Save the Children is indeed proud of the handling of its 
funds. Based on last year's audit, an exceptionally large 
percentage (77.3%) of each dollar spent was used for 
program services and direct aid to children and their 
communities. Due to volunteered labor and materials, 
your donation provides your sponsored child with ben- 
efits worth many times your total gift. Would you like to 
receive an informative Annual Report (including a sum- 
mary financial statement)? 

O Yes ONo 

(A complete audit statement is available upon request ) 


Would you rather make a contribution 
than become a sponsor of an individual 
child at this time? 


D Yes, enclosed is my contribution of $___ 
© Check here for general information about our unique 
programs for aiding impoverished children 





Save the Children. 


50 Wilton Road, Westport, Connecticut 06880 


Thank you for caring enough! 


UR SPONSORSHIP PAYMENTS AND CONTRIBUTIONS ARE US. INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE 


stablished 1932 The orginal US child sponsorship agency Member of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Fore gn Serv ce 
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TIME 


Black Monarch 


PAUL ROBESON 
by Phillip Hayes Dean 





his is the first play in recent memory 

to be denounced by a committee pri- 
or to being appraised by the critics. The 
National Ad Hoc Committee to End the 
Crimes Against Paul Robeson took a two- 
page ad in the Jan. 11 issue of Variery to 
proclaim: “We in the Black community 
have repeatedly seen the giants among us 
reduced from REVOLUTIONARY heroic di- 
mensions to manageable, sentimentalized 
size. If they cannot be co-opted in life, it is 
simple enough to tailor their images in 
death.” Signatories included a_ virtual 
Who's Who of black artists, educators and 
political figures. Among them: James 
Baldwin, Julian Bond, Nikki Giovanni. 
Alvin Ailey and Coretta Scott King 

Paul Robeson Jr., who has led the pro- 
test, feels that his father is portrayed in 
the play as a buffoon rather than a se- 
rious artist: “They can't portray a black 
hero of Robeson’s proportions, so they cut 
him down to much smaller size so it'll 
play in Peoria and Boston.” 

Blacks are divided as to the protest 
“It depresses me,” says Critic Clayton Ri- 
ley, “that some people who signed the 
statement haven't seen the play. That's 
just insupportable if they haven't seen the 
work.” The man who wrote Paul Robe- 
son, Black Playwright Phillip Hayes 
Dean, feels an understandable resent- 
ment: “We're getting into a very danger- 
ous thing when we have a committee on 
un-black activities. They wanted a pho- 
tograph and I gave them a painting.” 





Jones in Paul Robeson 


Unbowed courage 
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Theater 


Actually, Paul Robeson, at Broad- 
way’s Lunt-Fontanne Theater, is neither 
a photograph nor a painting, but more like 
a sidewalk artist’s quick sketch that cap- 
tures a credible likeness without achieving 
the dimensions of art. In fairness to 
Dean's work, witness a recent attempt to 
depict a white of heroic proportions on- 
stage. If ever there was a trivialization of 
one of the world’s heroines, consider the 
Stage portrait of Golda Meir in Golda, 
from which only Anne Bancroft emerges 
with honor. The world may be a stage, but 
the movers and shapers of the world are 
too remote from a playgoer’s experience 
lo grip one onstage. Knowing that. Play- 
wright Dean—who has a fine play. The 
Sty of the Blind Pig, to his credit—tried to 
humanize Robeson (James Earl Jones), 
and to some extent, he succeeds. One gets 
a strong sense of the passion of a slave's 
son to elevate his people and bring them 
the dignity all men should possess 


U nfortunately, the format of this one- 
man show resembles a 25th-reunion 
class yearbook, a précis of achievements 
third black student to attend Rutgers, All- 
America football player. Phi Beta Kappa. 
brilliant Columbia law school graduate 
hidden in the rear offices of a prestige 
firm so that it would not lose face (white), 
vocal monarch of the concert stage and 
compelling actor, Soviet enthusiast, vic- 
tim of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee at the onset of the McCarthy 
era, but unbowed in courage 

Jones falters as a singer but is for- 
midable in all else. Pity his understudy 
if he has one. Jones trivializes nothing 
but even a giant could scarcely shoulder 
this particular load T.E. Kalem 


G.B.S. Lives 


MY ASTONISHING SELF 
as devised by Michael Voyse) 


Jrom the writings of G. B.S 


ernard Shaw put on a one-man show 

from the moment he cut his teeth on 
words. His bloodstream was ink. but, body 
and soul, he was mind 

Impish, irate, iconoclastic, that mind 
was robustly playful and evangelically fer- 
vent. Irish Actor Donal Donnelly has im- 
mersed himself in these characteristics of 
Shaw’s mind, and that is one reason why 
his portrait of G.B.S.. now off-Broadway 
at the Astor Place Theater, is as persua- 
Sive as it is irresistible 

The musicality of Shaw's language 
pervades the evening. His mother had a 
fine mezzo-soprano voice, and at the be- 
ginning of his journalistic career, he was 
a music critic signing himself Corno di 
Bassetto, which means basset horn. The 
cadences of his speeches are like arias, 
and Donnelly delivers them that way with 


an ingratiating Dublin inflection. Indeed, | dy and cigars 








Donnelly in My Astonishing Self 


Undammed force 


most of Shaw’s greater plays could be 
transposed into operas, just as Pygmalion 
was made into My Fair Lady 

Refreshingly, Michael Voysey. who 
put together this program of Shaviana, has 
stayed away from the plays altogether 
The selections are drawn from letters, es- 
says, critiques and talks on the BBC, plus a 
frail, touching, ninetyish farewell to all on 
British TV. The evening moves chrono- 
logically from Shaw’s arrival in London 
and includes reminiscences of his early 
family life. his courtship of Charlotte 
Payne-Townshend, a millionairess, his 
epistolary romancing of Ellen Terry, the 
famed actress, and his meeting with Isa- 
dora Duncan at which, to his acute dis- 
tress, she propositioned him 

The evening is richest when Shaw tilts 
a lance in defense of a cause or breaks it 
over the head of a foe. Doctors and their 
medical pretensions are greedy frauds to 
Shaw, and he skewers them with para- 
dox and irony. As a vegetarian, he amus- 
ingly pictures his funeral procession with 
his casket followed by the herds of cows, 
pigs and fowl that he has spared, all in 
white ties. He eulogizes Christ as a non- 
conformist and identifies with St. Joan as 
an “insufferable” know-it-all 

The man’s ardor, his passion, his 
kindness, his wit, the juices of his 
undammed Life Force flow through Don- 
nelly’s performance. Donnelly captures 
the nuances of the aging process, the 
time when the patriarchal beard seems 
to wag the man. Yet throughout, the 
actor maintains a conversational urbanity 
that makes the show a fit companion 
for two of Shaw's pet abominations, bran- 
— T.E.K. 
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The new Fiat 2 year, 
24,000 mile Warranty. 


Longer than Toyota, 
Datsun, Volkswagen, 
Honda,Chevette, Fiesta. 


Fiat now offers a longer power train 
warranty than any of these imported or 
domestic cars. 

We give you the same basic warranty 
as everybody else for the first 12 months. 

But now we’ve added a warranty to 
cover the engine, transmission, and drive 
train for the next 12 months or 12,000 miles. 

So basically, you’re covered for just 
about anything that could go wrong the first 
year, and you're covered for transmission, 
drive train and most engine parts the second 
year. 

How can we do this? 

Well, it wasn’t as simple as just changing 
some numbers on some paper. 

We've spent millions of dollars and 
engineering hours over the last few years 
making Fiats more reliable and dependable. 
What we’ve come out with is a Fiat that’s not 
only a pleasure to drive; it’s so dependable 
and so reliable, it’s also a pleasure to own. 
Your Fiat dealer can put you in one for a test 
drive. And he can also show you the details 
of our new warranty and how it differs from 
those of other cars. 

Here’s How You Are Protected. 

Fiat Motors of North America, Inc. will 
warrant to the retail purchaser each part of 
each new 1978 Fiat except tires and batteries 
to be free, under normal use and service, 
from defect in material and workmanship 
for 12,000 miles or 12 months from the date 
of delivery, whichever event shall first 
occur. The transmission, drive train and 
most engine parts will be warranted for a 
total of 24,000 miles or 24 months from date 





of delivery, whichever event occurs first. Any 
part found to be defective will be replaced or 
repaired at the option of Fiat. See your Fiat 
dealer for exact terms of the Fiat Motors 

of North America, Inc. Warranty. 
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First we improved the car. 
Then we improved the warranty. 


Fiat 124 Spider. 

















De Munn, Luckinbill and Dzundza in Daughter 


Night Screams 





| A PRAYER FOR MY DAUGHTER - 
| by Thomas Babe 


t may be something edgy and vindic- 
tive in the spirit of contemporary so- 

ciety that causes young American play- 
wrights to relish scenes of abrasive con- 
frontation. The duel may be one of words, 
the sly techniques of a psych-out or blunt 
violence. All three tactics are present in 
Thomas Babe's A Prayer for My Daugh- 
ter, now at Manhattan’s Public Theater 
The setting is a police station during the 
midnight-to-dawn shift. Two dope ad- 
dicts, Simon (Laurence Luckinbill) and 
Jimmy (Alan Rosenberg), who are also 
homosexuals with bisexual experiences, 
are pushed into the bleak room in hand- 
cuffs. They have robbed a woman of $26 
One of them has slit her throat 

The two detectives intend to nail the 
killer, short of slitting his throat. As one of 
the cops explains, punishment must pre- 
cede the trial since the judge will probably 
release “scum” like them. The older de- 
tective, Kelly (George Dzundza), is built 
like a bull elephant and when he talks he 
trumpets. The younger detective, Jack 
(Jeffrey De Munn), is a fanged snake who 
hisses and strikes 

Each detective mauls each culprit. Si- 
mon takes it with world-weary stoicism, 
his eyes like stagnant pools. Jimmy cries 
like an abused child. Eventually, the tor- 
tured and the torturers seem more like 
kin than enemies. Playwright Babe skill- 
fully evokes their dawning camaraderie 
Where he goes wrong is in tagging on the 
murky moral that all men are brothers or, 
perhaps, unisexual 

If the characters seem sordid, the cal- 
iber of acting redeems all. It is ensemble 
work of the very first order: in this the four 
men are truly brothers 
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_ Medicine 





Ears Made New 


Surgery as sculpture 





hat persuaded the late oil billionaire 

J. Paul Getty to pay $2.9 million in 
ransom for his kidnaped grandson Eugene 
Paul Getty II was the 17-year-old’s right 
ear. His Calabrian kidnapers had cut it off 
and mailed it to a Rome newspaper with 
threats of further mutilations. Last week 
young Getty, now 21, was working in 
Southern California on documentary 
films and no longer self-conscious about 
that ear. A new ear of tissues taken from 
his own body is in process of being sculpt- 
ed at Stanford University Medical Center 
Getty is the most famous patient 
among 150 who have acquired new ears 
through the specialized skills of Plastic 


among the most difficult that have con- 
fronted Brent, because of the savagery 
with which the ear was hacked off and 
| the infection that followed, leaving Brent 
| very little natural tissue to work with 
| So far Getty’s ear form has been sub- 
| stantially recreated, but further surgery 
to refine both its form and appearance 
remains necessary 
Ear restoration was attempted as ear- 
ly as 1597 by the Bolognese surgeon Gas- 
| pare Tagliacozzi, who grafted attached 
| flaps of the patient’s own skin and thus 
| 
| 





evaded the body’s rejection mechanism 
more than three centuries before this phe- 
nomenon was scientifically understood 


tilage, 4 to 5 in. (10 to 13 cm.) long, taken 


| from the patient’s own ribs. This causes 


Surgeon Burt Brent, 39. His case is also | 


no disability. While an assistant closes the 
chest wound, Brent carves and molds the 
cartilage into an approximation of the ul- 
timate desired shape for the new ear 
Then he makes a pocket from the skin 
where the ear should be and slips the car- 
tilage into it 

After initial healing, there may be sev- 
eral sessions of relatively minor surgery 
to sculpt the ear closer to Brent's artistic 
standards. “The ear will never look ab- 
solutely real,” he concedes, “but we can 
achieve an appearance so pleasing that 
the patient’s psychological attitude is im- 
proved, often quite dramatically.” 


is case file is impressive. Consider San 
Francisco's Joel Kaplan, 32, who was 
born without a left ear. Growing up in 
New York City in the 1950s, when most 
men wore short hair, he sometimes felt 


| uncomfortable when he was being stared 


Such procedures were declared impious | 
kidding. His youngest patient to date was 


and were forbidden. More recent resto- 
ration efforts, using metal ear molds or 
dead cartilage, have produced poor results 
in many cases, although silicones have 
been employed successfully 
Brent, who learned sculpture before 
studying medicine, built upon and refined 
| techniques developed by Dr. Radford 
| Tanzer, 72, now a professor emeritus at 
Dartmouth Medical College. The basic 
principle is to use one or two pieces of car- 
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Lance Chervony was born with a deformed ear ; Burt Brent's plastic surgery rebuilt it 


at. When fashions changed, he grew his 
hair long and carefully combed it over 
the area where the ear was missing. Af- 
ter moving to San Francisco, he became 
a Brent patient and is already delighted 
with the result of his surgery, although 
touch-up work remains to be done. Kap- 
lan has cut his hair short again, and when 
friends comment on his new ear, he cor- 
rects them: “You're looking at a piece of 
my rib.” 

So far, about two-thirds of Brent's pa- 
tients have been children born minus an 
ear, and he likes to treat them young, be- 
fore they have to face schoolmates’ cruel 


three, which meant there was still time 
for a new ear to grow a bit. Normally 
an ear reaches near-adult size by age 
six. One of his happy patients is Lance 
Chervony, 5, of San Jose. He seemed un- 
troubled by lack of a normal ear, though 
it attracted playground attention. Now 
in school after a Brent operation, he dis- 
plays his new ear proudly and proclaims 
“Dr. Brent gave it to me.” a 


‘8 ~¥ 









A strip of cartilage taken from the rib can remedy a birth defect or injury. | 
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100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES. 56 6 PROOF IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS.LTO .NY.NY 





THERE'S A TIME AT THE END 
OF EVERYBODY’S DAY WHEN EVEN THE SKY 
TURNS TO RED. 


JOHNNIE WALKER RED 


THE RIGHT SCOTCH WHEN ALL IS SAID AND DONE 





Source of tar and nicotine disclosure above is FIC Report August 1977. , ; ; 
Ot All Brands Sold: Lowest tar 0.5 mg,"tar,” 0.05 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette. Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
FTC Report August 1977, Kent Golden Lights 100's Regular and Menthol: That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health 
1 mg.“var,” 0.9 mg. nicotine av, per cigarette by FTC Method. 7 
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Saskia's Lying-In Room and The Healing of Peter's Mother-in-Law by Rembrandt van Rijn: streaks of bistre and intense domestic silence 


art 


, — — 





High Art from the Low Countries — 





he acquisitive urge, the desire to com- 

plete and catalogue a series, shows 
early in some collectors—and in none ear- 
lier than Frits Lugt, the century's greatest 
scholar and collector of Dutch drawings. 
In 1892, when Lugt was eight and the oth- 
er little boys in his native Amsterdam 
were swapping beetles and cigarette 
cards, he transformed a room into the 
“Museum Lugtius” with a sign on the door 
reading “Open when the Director is at 
| home.” By twelve, he started a fully anno- 
tated catalogue of Netherlandish draw- 
ings and, even more surprisingly, kept at 
it for three years. At 15, he wrote a life of 
Rembrandt. The chief works of Lugt’s 











Among 17th century masters Rembrandt is matchless 


maturity, especially the great catalogues 
of Rembrandt and early Netherlandish 
drawings he compiled for the Louvre, are 
as basic to the study of Dutch art as Ber- 
nard Berenson’s lists are to that of Italian 

For six decades before he died in 
1970, Lugt knew more about his chosen 
subject than anyone else alive. His col- 
lection of Dutch and Flemish 17th cen- 


tury drawings—there are now 2,500 of | 


them housed in the Institut Néerlandais 
in Paris, which he endowed—is definitive 
The present show at New York’s Mor- 


gan Library, entitled “Rembrandt and | 


His Century: Dutch Drawings of the 17th 
Century” and comprising only 132 items 


asn 


Rembrandt's ink-and-brush sketch of a windmill ona bulwark of Amsterdam 








| Drawings and catalogues but no beetles for the eight-year-old Dir rector. 
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culled are the 2,500, conveys at least an 
idea of the collection’s extraordinary 
range and quality. Lugt’s taste was not 
for the quick scribble, but for clear, de- 
veloped, informative drawings. The major 


| names of 17th century Dutch painting are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


there; Hendrick Goltzius, Aelbert Cuyp, 
Jacques de Gheyn, Pieter Saenredam, 
Hendrick Avercamp, Ferdinand Bol. So 
are scores of lesser figures, known main- 
ly to the specialist, but always represent- 
ed by drawings of considerable grip and 
finesse 


Te above them is Rembrandt 
van Rijn, the greatest Dutch artist of 
the 17th century and one of half a doz- 
en supreme draftsmen in the history of 
the West. The show contains ten Rem- 
brandt drawings, and to see them in the 
context of work by his more gifted stu- 
dents is to be reminded of the diffi- 
culties of attribution. They imitated just 
what, one would think, was inimitable 
in his style: Ferdinand Bol, for instance, 








got Rembrandt's quick hooking line down | 


So pat that he reproduced it unconsciously. 
They could not, however, approach the 


beautiful, sure clarity with which Rem- | 


brandt set down, in a few streaks and 
slashes of bistre, a windmill facing the 
estuary from an old bulwark of Am- 
sterdam. Nor could they rival the depth 
of Rembrandt's grasp of gesture. expres- 
sion and character. A drawing like Sas- 
kia’s Lying-In Room evokes, in the space 
between the shadowed head of Rem- 
brandt’s pregnant wife and the sewing 


| hands of her nurse, a domestic silence 


so intense that one can almost hear the 
uck of cooling embers in the grate. Once 
again the Morgan Library, eschewing 
the theatrics with which other museums 
are apt to present their loan shows, has 
come up with an exhibition of instruc- 
uvely high quality — Robert Hughes 





cigar? 


ANSWER: 

Made of all Natural Leat 
tobacco 

® Made of selected imported 
long leaf filler 

®Rolled with aged rare 
Cameroon English Market 
Selection Wrapper (ACW")* 

@Skillfully crafted in Tampa 
by cigar makers in the same 
tradition of quality since 
1884 

@Hand packed with aged 
cedar in natural wood 
cabinets 

@ Also hand packed in gold 

and black packets of 3 cigars 

with exclusive polyethylene 

liners to assure long lasting 

factory freshness 




































@Choice of smokers who are 
accustomed to the taste and 
aroma of fine imported leat 

Send for the special offer 

today so you too can soon 

enjoy the fine quality 

CUESTA-REY #95 cigar 

* African Cameroon Wrappers 

50c each. Natural wood 

cabinet of 50 — $22.50.7 

Cabinet of 25 — $11.50. 

Offered only by 
selected tobacconists 










Actual size 
6%" 
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| Traveling Man’s 

| HUMIDOR ~— 

| (Limit — one to a Smoker) 
Holds up to 10 large cigars — perfect for 

| traveling. Order now and we'll pack it with 
three 50¢ Cuesta-Rey #95 English Market 

| Selection all natural leaf cigars and send 
it to you for less than the price of the cigars 

| alone. Send coupon and $1.00. 

| CUESTA-REY 

| ALL NATURAL LEAF CIGARS 

| Dept. TM-S7, Box 2030, Tampa, Florida 33601 

| Enclosed is $1.00. Please send my Traveling 


Man’ Humidor packed with three #95 English 
Market Selection all natural leaf cigars 


2p 
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Television — 








NBC: Heady for Freddie 





The Great Silverman Snatch on network row 


tage 40, that rumpled Alexander of 

the television world, Fred Silverman, 
was running out of worlds to conquer. He 
started at CBS as a whiz kid just a few 
years out of college and in twelve years 
there, culminating as chief programmer 
for entertainment shows, he helped keep 
the Big Eye on top. Moving over to ABC 
as head of entertainment in 1975, he 
helped push it past CBS to No. 1. That 
left only NBC, currently bottom tube on 
network row. Last week. to lure Silver- 
man away from ABC, NBC gave him the 
store. It named Silverman president and 





Silverman making a point in his ABC office 





How is NBC different from the Titanic? — 


chief executive officer in charge of not 


| only entertainment but news, sports, sta- 


tions, everything. 
So solid sterling is Silverman's rep- 


utation that the stock of ABC immediately | 


dropped 14 points, while RCA, which 
owns NBC, rose by nearly the same 
amount. In the offices and hallways of 
Manhattan's RCA Building, exultation at 
the Great Silverman Snatch bubbled 
through every conversation. Said one ex- 
ecutive, reflecting on the recent firing of 
300 NBCers by the network: “After all this 
head chopping, they're doing what they 
should have done in the first place—get- 
ting somebody good at the top.” 
Silverman's contract with ABC runs 
through the first week of June, and ABC- 
TV President Fred Pierce made it clear 
that ABC would try to keep him until then. 
That would deprive NBC of his program- 


ming cunning during the next 4% months. 
when most of the key decisions will be 
made about next fall’s schedule. “The 
longer ABC can keep Freddie from going 
to NBC, the better off it is.” says Mike 
Dann, TV consultant and Silverman's 
longtime mentor. “By June ABC will have 
set up its plans until 1981, and NBC will 


| be sinking—and sinking badly.” 





Dann is not exaggerating, and NBC is 
listing so badly in the ratings that the joke 
on Wall Street is. “What's the difference 
between the 7Jitanic and NBC? Answer 
the Titanic had an orchestra.” Indeed, the 
malaise is so well diagnosed that NBC it- 
self carries jokes about its incompetence 
When President Carter's translator 
flubbed in Poland, Johnny Carson told 
his Tonight show audience that “later on 
Carter’s Polish interpreter will be out here 
to explain why he was just made head of 
programming at NBC.” Though NBC was 


| second for much of the new season, it is 


now clearly in last place with a 17.9 av- 
erage in the Nielsen ratings. compared 
with 20.7 for ABC and 18.8 for CBS 


t may be those ratings that led NBC Pres- 
ident Herbert Schlosser to revamp 


| completely his personnel lineup last fall 


and hand out all the pink slips, including 
many to top executives. When the new 
crew failed to improve matters, Schlos- 
ser’s boss, RCA Chief Edgar Griffiths, de- 
cided to act. About a month ago, RCA 


| Vice President George Fuchs was dis- 


patched to offer Silverman Schlosser’s job 
Silverman was given more money than 
he was getting at ABC—$500,000, v. $350.- 
000—but money was only part of the in- 
ducement, and doubtless the smaller part 
at that. What lured Silverman was hav- 
ing not just an entertainment division but 
an entire network to call his own—a chal- 
lenge, as he says, “that goes well beyond 
the scope of my present duties or any I've 
performed in the past.” 

Indeed it does; Silverman may find it 
harder than he thinks to turn NBC around 
At CBS he was working with what was 
then the most efficient network in tele- 
vision. When he arrived at ABC in 1975, 
the network, though long an underdog, 
was already well on the rise; Silverman 
merely accelerated the climb. NBC, by 
contrast, is clearly on the decline, and Sil- 
verman, who was accustomed to fast 


| movement and quick decisions at ABC, 


will soon find himself coping with the 
most ponderous bureaucracy in the indus- 
try. Says Paramount Pictures President 
Michael Eisner, a former Silverman as- 
sistant: “Freddie has now met his moun- 
tain. If he climbs this one, he'll go down 
in entertainment history.” s 
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Spacek with the troops in Verna 


Dream Girl 
Verna: U.S.O. Girl 


v=- U.S.O. Girl, a 90-minute film 
on PBS's Great Performances (Wednes- 
day, Jan. 25) series, happily ignores all 
the rules that plague made-for-TV mov- 
ies. It is not an uplifting message drama 
about a trendy social or political issue. It 
is not a vehicle for TV stars seeking to 
plug an upcoming series or special. It is 
not a violent action spree or a self-con- 
gratulatory exercise in middlebrow cul- 
ture. Verna; U.S.O. Girl is just a small 
story—too small for a theatrical film but 
perfect for the tube—engagingly told by 
talented people. It can stand as a model 
of what made-for-TV movies could and 
should be 

The film is an adaptation of a Paul 
Gallico story about a fledgling song-and- 
dance woman (Sissy Spacek) who enlists 
in a second-rate U.S.O. troupe during 
World War II. A shy orphan with a sweet 
smile and no discernible talent, Verna fer- 
vently believes that a U.S.O. tour over- 
seas will speed her way to superstardom 
She even imagines that Rodgers and 
Hammerstein will write her a musical af- 
ter the war and promises her fellow troup- 
ers supporting roles. Though her pulpy 
fantasies of fame and fortune are ludi- 
crously out of reach, her brave self-con- 
fidence wins over her battered G.I. au- 
diences. The soldiers feel a kinship with 
the dauntless Verna because she, like 
them, is risking her life for the sake of an 
innocent American dream 
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Written for the screen by Albert In- 
naurato (Gemini), one of the most gifted 


| young US. playwrights, Verna is both a 
| comic and a sorrowful account of a girl's 


peculiar heroism. The humor can be 
found in Innaurato’s sassy dialogue, 
which gives new resonance to the lingo 
of ‘40s movies, and in the many vintage 
U.S.O. routines that dot the film's nar- 


| rative. Underneath the surface wit is In- 


naurato’s portrait of Verna’s aching lone- 
liness and cultural malaise. When Verna, 
for the sake of her nonexistent career, 
jilts an Army captain whom she loves, 
she ceases to be a colorful eccentric and 
becomes a tragic victim of her bank- 
rupt, fan-magazine values. By the time 
the film reaches its ironic denouement, 
Innaurato’s nostalgic affection for Verna’s 
old-fashioned innocence has turned into 
pity. 

The high quality of the script is 
matched by every aspect of the produc- 
tion. Despite his limited budget, Director 
Ronald F. Maxwell has not stinted on im- 
portant details: he shot the war scenes on 
location in Europe and enlisted Broadway 
Choreographer Donald Saddler and Bur- 
lesque Comic Joey Faye to help create the 
vaudeville numbers. Maxwell's casting is 
precise. Spacek, playing a spiritual sister 
of the lost souls she acted in Badlands and 
3 Women, is diaphanously vulnerable, but 
also makes a fine clown in her off-pitch 
songs. William Hurt, her awkward mili- 
tary suitor, is sensitive and attractive in 
the scenes where he tries to shield Verna 
from the horrors of battle. The other 
members of the U.S.O. show, a fraying 
torch singer and a has-been Catskills 
comic, are performed with oldtime show- 
biz relish by Sally Kellerman and Howard 
da Silva. Verna's troupe is the kind of 
company that gives the small screen the il- 
lusion of depth — Frank Rich 


Family Jewels 
Royal Heritage 


hen Shakespeare called England 
“this royal throne of kings, this scep- 
ter’d isle,” he was merely stating the facts. 
For more than 900 years British monarchs 
have bought, begged, borrowed and sto- 
len enough treasure to sink the island: cas- 
tles, palaces, crowns and jewels, fabulous 
bric-a-brac, artistic masterpieces beyond 
prodigality 
Much of the collection has never been 
shown publicly. Royal Heritage, which 
starts this week on PBS, was prepared by 
the BBC as its contribution to Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s Silver Jubilee last year. The Queen 
and several members of her family were 
persuaded to appear on camera and nar- 
rate generous portions of the series, with 
Sir Huw Wheldon, the former director of 
BBC television, doing the rest. Michael 
Gill, who produced such outstanding 
series as Civilisation and America, 
was in overall charge of the project 
The credits are interesting only be- 
cause they show that the best people, 


working with priceless material, can 
make mistakes. and Royal Heritage is 
more often than not a royal bore. The art 
work is generally not shown to advan- 
tage, Wheldon is a lackluster narrator, 
and the phalanx of royals should have 
been marched by in double step instead 
| of lingering for a chat 


howing off the imperial state crown, 
the Queen bears an uncanny resem- 
blance to Mrs. Earbore, Lily Tomlin’s 
Tasteful Lady from Grosse Pointe. De- 
scribing George III’s microscope, Prince 
Charles sounds disturbingly like his fa- 
| vorite King, old George himself. “It has 
all sorts of interesting little drawers in it, 
one of which has the original slides,” he 
says, managing to be both cute and con- 
descending at the same time. “I'm told 
that the things that are inside are 18th 
century fleas.” Then, picking up a slide, 
he adds, “There’s one very big one here 
—horrible-looking thing!” 

Only the 77-year-old Queen Mother, 
warm, charming and irrepressibly viva- 
cious, holds up the royal side. After the 
German bombing of Buckingham Palace, 
she remarks, “the garden was inundated” 
—her voice drops to a scandalized whis- 
per—‘‘with rats!” 

Often the series succeeds despite it- 
| self. The great Whig country houses have 
| never looked grander, and it is almost 
| worth the wait to see the enormous chair 
on which Edward VII weighed his cel- 
ebrated guests at Sandringham. His great 
| delight was to weigh them again when 
they left, after his seven-course lunches 
and twelve-course dinners, and see how 
many pounds he had put on them. The 
good moments aside. Royal Heritage is 
a well-meaning failure, proof that the 
British, who usually do these things so 
well, can, on occasion, also stumble and 
fall. Gerald Clarke 








| Queen Elizabeth and imperial state crown 
A Tasteful Lady from Grosse Pointe 
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Why aren't these women 
smiling? Authors Nora Ephron 
| (Crazy Salad), Erica Jong (Fear 
| of Flying) and Francine du Ples- 
| six Gray (Lovers and Tyrants) 
| are discussing a serious subject: 
women, men and money. The 
occasion: a Washington benefit 
for the Women’s Campaign 
Fund. Gray argued that being 
put on a pedestal has some- 


times been a severe obstacle to | 


a woman’s achieving success 
Women, she said, are “the only 
exploited group in history who 
have been idealized into pow- 


Pearlie Mae goes after a degree 


erlessness.” Jong agreed. “We 
successful women feel we are 
doing something unwomanly 
by making money,” she com- 
plained. “When we try to in- 
vest it wisely instead of going 
out and losing it all, we tend to 
feel conflicted.” Still, when 
Ephron asked her, “After you 
get through the dire psycholog- 
ical effects of having money, is 
it O.K.?", Jong replied, “It's 
wonderful!” 
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Like the new Washington, D.C., Elizabeth Ray takes on romantic airs 


She is a brassy veteran of 
Broadway and Hollywood, the 
author of five books, and she 
has served as a special adviser 
to the US. delegation to the 
United Nations—all without 
getting a high school diploma 
“Believe me, I was a very smart 
cookie,” says Pearl Bailey, who 
calls herself “more of a philos- 
opher than an entertainer.” At 
59, Bailey has decided to get a 
college diploma, and enrolled 
last week at Washington, 
D.C.’s Georgetown University, 
where she plans to major in 
French and squeeze in classes 
in Islam, Egyptian art and phi- 
losophy. Drama is out, she 
says, because “I took it 40 years 
of my life.” At registration, she 
was presented with front-row 
seats to school basketball 
games—and a book of freebie 
burger coupons. 


SEAMY SEX IS OUT, TRUE 
LOVE IS IN, declares the Feb- 
ruary cover of the District of 





extravaganza, 






















Columbia's regional monthly, 
the Washingtonian. One of the 
authorities for this, er, turn of 
affairs in the nation’s capital 
is the issue’s cover girl, Eliza- 
beth Ray, once famous as for- 
mer Congressman Wayne Hays’ 
nubile secretary who couldn't 
type. Says she in the accom- 
panying story: “I see a lot of 
changes since I worked in 
Washington. Now the men I 
go out with care about the lit- 
tle things—flowers, smiles, just 
being nice.” 

In spite of all that, Ray has 
moved to Manhattan, where 
she is studying acting with Lee 
Strasberg and readying a 
nightclub act. She plans to tell 
a joke about Richard Nixon's ef- 
fort to replace Rose Mary 
Woods. He wanted, it seems, 
“someone who could erase 120 
words per minute.” 


By day, Stuntman Evel 
Knievel prepared for his next 
a 40,000-ft. 


jump into a haystack—sans 
parachute. By night, he rested 
up in his cell at the Los An- 
geles County Jail, where he 
was serving a six-month sen- 
tence for attacking a writer 
with a baseball bat. Such an ar- 
rangement was sanctioned by 
California’s “work-furlough” 
program. But the daredevil’s 
habit of riding to and from 
jail in a chauffeur-driven 
Stutz convertible—and offer- 
ing Cadillac limousine service 
to his fellow inmates “as a ges- 
ture of friendship”—irked the 
authorities. After Knievel re- 
turned five hours late one 
night, he lost his work-furlough 
status during the four remain- 
ing months of his sentence, and 
his chances of parole. “This is 
the way it should be,” Knievel 
responded. “What I did was 
against the laws of society, but 
I did it and I'm willing to serve 
the penalty for it.” 


It sounds like a novel: a 
Texas oil tycoon with a wife 
and children conceals his iden- 
tity and bigamously marries 





Knievel returns to jail 
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Lucid becomes an astroperson 


a woman from Tampa, Fla 
Nine years later, she finds out 
about the other family, leaves 
the oilman, and eventually 
signs an agreement to keep qui- 
et in return for a $100,000 pay- 
off and another $2,000 per 
month. Such was the story told 
ina Shreveport, La., courtroom 
by Frania Tye Lee, 73, who mar- 
ried H.L. Hunt in 1925, believing 
he was a “Franklin Hunt.” In 
a lawsuit, Lee asked to be rec- 


ognized as Hunt's onetime 
wife. and sought half the 
wealth he had accumulated 


during their nine years of mar- 
riage. (His worth, which was 
estimated at $2 billion at his 
death in 1974, was about $15 
million when they parted.) 


Why had she signed an agree- 
ment in 1942 to hush up the 





a 


Seaver and Williams make a pitch for Greatest Sports Legends 
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matter? “Women in love are 
not philosophers, nor do they 
know about the law,” she told 
the court. Before the case went 
to the jury. lawyers for the 
Hunt estate and Lee came to 
an out-of-court settlement. The 
reported terms: $7.5 million for 
the complainant 


For a woman with her feet 
planted firmly on the ground, 
Shannon Lucid has taken an ex- 
traterrestrial step. The re- 
search associate at the Okla- 
homa Medical Research Foun- 
dation is now an astronaut 
candidate, one of the first six 
women selected by NASA for 
that honor. (Three blacks and 
a Japanese American were 
also among the 35 new candi- 
dates chosen last week.) “I pre- 
date Sputnik and was interest- 
ed in space as a child.” says 
Lucid, 35, who is married to a 
chemist and the 
three. Beginning next July, Lu- 
cid and the other astronauts 
will undergo two years of ba- 
sic training in Houston, then 
prepare to join a space-shuttle 
crew, “I never doubted that I 
could be as competent as any- 
One in space,” shrugs Lucid 
Her galactic goal: a solo walk 
in space. 


The invitations, suitably 
enough, arrived in a brown pa- 
per bag. They were for the Chi- 
cago opening of a musical 
based on Working, Author 
Studs Terkel’s 1974 bestseller 
Directed by Composer Stephen 
Schwartz (Pippin, Godspell), the 
play is a working man’s Cho- 
rus Line telling, in separate ep- 
isodes, the stories of such char- 
acters as a_ steelworker, a 
supermarket checker, a teach- 





mother of 


In Chicago, Terkel takes five with cast members of Working 


er, a switchboard operator and 
a parking-lot attendant. The 
cast exuberantly hauls around 
ladders, scaffolds and dollies to 
tunes written for the show by 
James Taylor and others. The 
message? Says Terkel, whose 
book was based on 135 taped 
interviews: “Working people 
are brighter than we think 
Their jobs may be drab, but 
they transcend them.” Terkel 
is beginning another oral his- 
tory about “more intangible 
things, what happens to our 
dreams as kids, illusion and 
disillusion.” The ttle: Ameri- 
can Dreams: Lost & Found 


“O.K., Tom. Tie score, bas- 
es loaded. two out, ninth in- 
ning. full count, Let’s see what 
you got,” barks the Red Sox’ 
greatest slugger, Ted Williams. 
Cincinnati Reds Star Hurler 
Tom Seaver tosses a pitch, and 
Terrible Ted trots calmly to 
first base. The scene at Wil- 
liams’ alma mater, Hoover 
High School in San Diego, will 
air in the spring on the syn- 
dicated TV show Greatest 
Sports Legends, to which Sea- 
ver is playing host this year 
Atlunch in Manhattan to pitch 
the show, Williams, 59, who 
in his heyday earned $125,000 
a year, defended today’s well- 
bankrolled athletes, like, say, 
the $500,000-plus-a-year Reg- 
gie Jackson. “I’m envious,” 
sighed the Kid. “I wish I'd a 
bit more business sense when 
I was playing.” 





On the Record 


Emmylou Harris, country rock 
singer, describing the album 
she will make with Dolly Par- 
ton and Linda Ronstadt: “We 
will aim for some things peo- 
ple might not expect us to do 
We will put it in the big Cui- 
sinart and see what comes 
out.” 


Michael Noakes, one of Britain's 
royal portraitists, describing 
the travails of painting Eliz- 
abeth Il: “Once she has cho- 
sen a pose, it’s difficult to know 
how much one can ask her to 
modify it. Can you say “Put 
more weight on the other foot 
to the Queen? 


Harry Bridges, retired president 
of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union, talking 
about accepting help from 
Communist groups for the 
1934 West Coast waterfront 
strike: “We wasn't fancy. We'd 
take support from anywhere 
we could get it.” 


Meldrim Thomson Jr., New 
Hampshire's arch-conser- 
vative Governor, on why he 
turned down an invitation to 
visit the People’s Republic: “I 
will take no part in giving aid 
and comfort to Communist 
China by lending the prestige 
of Governor for a baby-car- 
riage guided tour of the en 
emy’s homeland.” 
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Snow outlines Lake Placid’s newly completed 
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Avalanche over Lake Placid? 





To a peaceful village, the Olympics promise crowds and turmoil 


Lake Placid, N.Y., which played host 
to the Winter Olympics of 1932, has been 
chosen again for the 1980 Games. And af- 
ter years of decay and decline, the little 


(pop. 2,800) Adirondack village is already | 


experiencing a boom that could change the 
nature of the town forever. TIME Corre- 
spondent Peter Stoler reports: 


A early as 6 a.m., trucks and bulldoz- 
ers start rumbling out along Route 

86, breaking the winter silence. Hard-hat- 
| ted construction workers, wrapped to the 
ears in wool and goose down, are sawing, 
hammering and pouring concrete. Land 
speculators in search of property have 
| driven prices as high as $5,000 for a one- 


| Speed skater trying out new ice oval | 
No white elephants. 





| acre building lot. Money is just starting 
to flow in, but it gives every sign of be- 
coming an avalanche. 

Lake Placid’s efforts to bring back the 
Olympics began in 1973, when local vot- 
ers approved the idea in a referendum. 
Congress and President Ford pledged 
their support the following year. The In- 
ternational Olympic Committee then des- 
ignated Lake Placid as its choice and also 
approved Lake Placid’s plan to keep the 
Games within a limited frame 

Other countries had long been trying 
to outdo one another with increasingly 
elaborate and expensive Olympic facili- 
ties, at Innsbruck, Grenoble, Sapporo. Six 
years ago, however, after Denver was 
named for the 1976 Olympics, environ- 
mentalists organized opposition, and Col- 
orado voters finally rejected the Games 
The Lake Placid Olympic Organizing 
Committee then decided to reverse the 
trend. “We could all see the writing on 
the wall, see that the Games were pric- 
ing themselves out of reach for many 
countries,” explains LPOOC President 
Ronald M. MacKenzie, 75, a former ski- 
er and speed skater who was also a mem- 
ber of the 1936 U.S. Olympic bobsled 
team. “What we're trying to do is give 
the Games back to the athletes.” 


f all the places to do this, Lake Plac- 

id is one of the most natural. Home 
of many world-class skaters and skiers, 
the village has more than an Olympic her- 
itage; it also has many of the physical el- 
ements necessary for the Games. Nearby 
Mount Van Hoevenberg boasts North 
America’s only bobsled run plus Olym- 
pic cross-country skiing courses. Neigh- 
boring Whiteface Mountain rises 4,867 ft., 
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and its icy trails can test the knees and 
nerves of any Olympian. Moreover, the 
village still has, and uses, the ice arena 
built for the 1932 Games, 

To get ready for 1980, Lake Placid is 
using $58 million in federal money and 
$13 million in state funds to upgrade old 
facilities and build some new ones. The 
plan calls for installing refrigeration on 
the bob run; providing snowmaking 
equipment up to the top of Whiteface; and 
refurbishing and expanding the ice arena. 

It also calls for some new construc- 
tion. Work has just been completed on a 
400-meter speed-skating oval next to the 
arena in the center of the village. Two 
towers, one of them soaring 284 ft. into 
the air, have been built for the 90- and 70- 
meter ski jumps. Construction also has 
started on a complex to house 1,800 ath- 
letes. Once the Games are over, the ath- 
letes’ village will be converted into a min- 
imum-security federal prison that should 
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1976 Medalist Sheila Young with daughter 


Giving the Games back to the athletes 
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| provide jobs for some 200 local residents 
“Every facility here will have a viable aft- 
eruse,” says MacKenzie in an obvious ref- 
erence to the $80 million athletes’ hous- 
ing that has stood empty since the 1976 
Summer Olympics in Montreal. Like 
many an Olympic planner before him, 
MacKenzie promises: “We're not building 
any white elephants.” 

The impact of these projects on Lake 
Placid has been enormous. Winter unem- 
ployment in Essex County often runs as 
high as 20% of the work force. This year 
more than 200 people from the area are 
employed in Olympic construction, which 
has, according to Project Manager Ra- 
mon Lopez, brought $1.6 million in wages 
into the region since last spring. North- 
ern New York companies have also ben- 
efited, winning 32 of the 38 contracts to- 
taling $25,212,370 awarded by competi- 
tive bidding so far 

Most residents of Lake Placid are en- 
thusiastic about the Olympics and pleased 
at the prospects the Games could provide 
“People are really excited,” says Sheila 
Young Ochowicz, 27, a now retired speed 
skater who won gold, silver and bronze 
medals at the 1976 Winter Games in Inns- 
bruck. “The competitive facilities are all 
first-rate, and they're a lot closer togeth- 
er than things were at Innsbruck.” 

Not everyone agrees that the Games 
are good for Lake Placid and the Adi- 
rondack area. The Adirondack 
Agency and other environmentalists ob- 
jected to any construction that would de- 
tract from the purity of the north coun- 
try’s wooded wilderness. Most of their 
complaints were taken care of by Olym- 
pic planners, who note, as one of them 
said, that “we live in the Adirondacks 
too.” But the environmentalists are still 
unhappy about one aspect of Olympic 
construction: the jump towers are clearly 
visible from the small farm where Abo- 
litionist John Brown's body lies amold- 
ering in its grave 





environmentalists—and more 


Park | 


any 
ivi than a few locals—question the abil- 


ity of the Games’ organizers to provide 
housing and transportation for the 3,000 
or more officials, journalists and dignitar- 
ies who are to be accommodated in the vil- 
lage itself—let alone handle the 40,000 
spectators expected to watch the compe- 
litions each day 

Nor are these the only complaints. 
Some villagers—pointing out that land 
prices have risen fivefold in the past three 
years—are worried about the Olympics 
bringing inflation. “We'd better not get 
used to this boom,” says one villager. “It 
won't last.” 

Despite these reservations, however, 
most of the people in Lake Placid are 
| working hard to make the Olympics a suc- 
| cess in the hope that the Games will boost 
the village’s tourist trade in the years to 
come. Their efforts are understandable. 
The village’s first Olympics in 1932 put 
Lake Placid on the country’s winter sports 
map; the 1980 Games could change the 


map itself. a 
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NOT EVEN A TENNESSEE WINTE 
changes the temperature of Jack Daniel’s 
limestone spring water. 





Our spring runs year round at exactly 56°. 
(Our ducks are glad of that.) And it’s totally 
iron-free. Our stiller is glad of that, because 
iron is murderous to whiskey. That’s why 
Jack Daniel started our 
distillery here over a 
century ago. And we've 


CHARCOAL 
never seen fit to change MELLOWED 
anything Mr. Jack 6 
started. After a sip of * 
our whiskey, we trust, ort aeers 





you'll be glad of that. 


Tennessee Whiskey * 90 Proof Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tenn. 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 
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Genius of the Blackest Impulses 


LETTERS TO FRIENDS, FAMILY AND EDITORS 
by Franz Kafka; translated by Richard and Clara 
Winston. Schocken; 509 pages; $24.50 













































-H. Auden once wrote: “Had one to 

name the author who comes nearest 
to bearing the same kind of relation to 
our age as Dante, Shakespeare and Goe- 
the bore to theirs, Kafka is the first one 
would think of.” Kafka has achieved a pe- 
culiar sort of extended immor- 
tality, alive not only in his books 
but also as an idea, an item of vo- 
cabulary employed by people who 
never read a phrase he wrote. It is 
an odd fate for the haunted function- 
ary of the Workers’ Accident Insur- 
ance Institute in Prague: his magnif- — 
icent hallucinations have collapsed in | 
the public mind to the scale of a worn- 
out adjective—one that turns the Beel- 
zebub he implied (totalitarian bureau- 
cracy, the Holocaust, the Gulag) into | ‘ 
something only slightly more menacing ! Ps 
than the Cookie Monster. “Oh, wow,” 
protests the 17-year-old asked to prove 
she is old enough to drink. “That's really 
Kafkaesque.” 

No one was more Kafkaesque than 
the original. His dying wish was totali- 
tarian. Before he was finally killed by tu- 
berculosis in 1924, he entreated his friend 
Max Brod to burn his books—to destroy 
the unpublished masterpieces (The Cas- 
tle, The Trial, Amerika) that posthumous- 
ly raised his estate from weird minor tal- 
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Caricature of Franz Kafka by David Levine 


Nightmare of uncanny relevance. 


Excerpt 
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how everyone mourns me.’ Such a writer is continually staging such a 
himself. 















scene: He dies (or rather he does not live) and continually mourns 














ent working in the ruins of Austria- 
Hungary to premonitory genius of the 
century's blackest impulses. Brod of 
course refused; it remained for both the 
Nazis and the Soviets to suppress Kaf- 
ka’s works—a neat case of reality con- 
firming the artist's point. 

Kafka was fairly prolific in his 41 
years; besides his major novels and some 
30 stories, he left two volumes of reveal- 
ing, intensely personal diaries. His Ler- 
ters to Milena and Letters to Fe- 
lice, two women he loved, have 
/ already been printed, as well as 

the 1919 Letter to His Father. Let- 
ters to Friends, Family and Edi- 
tors brings together his remaining 
correspondence. It is, presumably, 
the last to be heard from Kafka. 
All through his letters, even 
when the writer seems almost 
cheerful and (for him) sociable, one 
feels his strange, alarming spirit. 
Sometimes, it is Germanically heavy 
with melodrama. “Writing is a sweet 
and wonderful reward,” he writes Max 
Brod in 1922, “but for what? In the night 
it became clear to me, as clear as a child’s 
lesson book, that it is the reward for serv- 
ing the devil. This descent to the dark 
powers, this unshackling of spirits . . .” 

The majority of letters are written 
from sanitariums that Kafka inhabited 
with restless, despairing frequency during 
his last years. The eerie, lucent prose 
quickens into something like paranoia. 
Kafka fights for sleep: “Enemies every- 
where ... Two hundred Prague school- 
children have been quartered here. A hell- 
ish noise, a scourge of humanity.” Not 
quite whining, he painfully records the 
rise and fall of his temperature, the 
coughs, the catarrhs, the betrayals in his 
body, the bats in his soul. “The phantoms 
of the night,” he says, “have tracked me 
down.” Earlier: “The physical illness is 
only an overflow of the spiritual illness.” 
Kafka is both physically and metaphys- 
ically in touch with death, as if some thin, 
tight wire were strung from here to there, 
and made lovely, disturbing sounds. It is 
distressing to monitor his illness for so 
long. One knows not only that Kafka’s 
death must arrive in 1924, but also what 
will come of his larger presentiments: 
Kafka’s three sisters will all die in con- 
centration camps, the Nazis’ extension of 
what Kafka imagined. 

Still, there are moments when the 
writer practically dithers with good- 
hearted advice to lovelorn friends. At such 
times, he seems rather sweetly engaged 
in life’s daily emotional traffic, even 
though Kafka was aware that he could 
never experience what Thomas Hardy 
called “the wonder and the wormwood 
of the whole.” 

Kafka’s spirit was as precise as hal- 
lucination, but triply or quadruply re- 
moved, adrift, isolated: a German-speak- 
ing Jew living in Prague in the twilight 
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o UNITED -.-even our 
name begins with YOU. 


A happy ending to your family’s move is our most important job. 
So we do our best to take care of the things some movers overlook. 
Like helping your kids get their “wheels” in shape for a tour of the 
. new neighborhood. 

It’s our way of saying that you come first in everything we do. And 
only United's total moving system gives you so many Service extras. 
Sanitized-treated vans. Complete “Pre-Planning” of every detail. And 
the Bette Malone Relocation Service to help you feel at home fast 
anywhere in the world. 

United Van Lines—a step ahead when it comes to service. Call 
your local agent today. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 
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There are 108 ways | 


| esting, if futile. critical combats have been 


the English keep dry 
with Gordons. 


EVERY DRINK ON THIS PAGE 
CAME OUT OF A BOTTLE OF GORDON'S GIN. 


Gordon's Gin not only makes a better martini 
(most popular martini in the world), it makes a better ¥ 
everything. Here are recipes for some of the 108 
delicious drinks you can make 


Lady Shake: 2 ozs. Gordon's Gin, 1 oz 
Cointreau, ¥2 oz. lemon juice. Shake well over 
4, ‘ce cubes. Strain and serve in cocktail glass 
pees Gin Bloody Mary: 12 ozs. Gordon's Gin, 3 ozs 
=~ tomato juice, juice of Vs lime wedge. Stir well 
over ice. 


Gin & Tonic: 1%2 ozs. Gordon's Gin into 
highball glass over ice. Squeeze in wedge of 
lime. Fill glass with tonic 


ie Gin Screwdriver: 1¥2 ozs. Gordon's Gin and 3 


n i i er ice cubes in highball 
[ | 028, orange juice. Stir in highball glass over pineapple jurce over ice 9 


ie] Hawaii: 1¥2 ozs. Gordon's Gin and 3 ozs. 
= glass. Add cherry 


iS 


ice cubes 


Dry Martini: 4 or more parts Gordon's Gin, 1 
part dry vermouth. Stir well in pitcher over ice 
Strain into chilled cocktail glass or over rocks 
Option: Add lemon peel twist, olive, pear! 
onion. 


lemon. Pour over ice in highball glass. Add ‘he 
sprinkle of powdered sugar. Fill with soda. Stir. 
Decorate with orange slice and cherry 


1 Tom Collins: 1¥2 ozs. Gordon's Gin, juice of V2 
* 


Salty Dog: 1% ozs. Gordon's Gin over ice v 
cubes in old-fashioned glass. Fill with 3 ozs. 
grapefruit juice. Add dash of salt 


Gin Daiquiri: 2 ozs. Gordon's Gin, ¥2 oz. lime 
juice, ¥2 teaspoon sugar. Shake well with ice 
cubes. Strain and serve in cocktail glass or on 


rocks. 
Rickey; 1% ozs. Gordon's Gin, juice trom ‘2 


lime with rind into highball glass with ice cubes 
Fill with soda water. Stir 





Gin Sour: 12 ozs. Gordon's Gin, juice ot a half 
lemon, 2 teaspoon sugar. Shake with cracked 
ice. Strain into chilled sour glass. Add splash 
of soda. Garnish with orange slice and cherry 





E Daisy: 1%2 ozs. Gordon's Gin, teaspoon of 

led grenadine, juice of ¥2 lemon, 2 teaspoon 
powdered sugar. Stir contents over ice cubes in ¥ 
highball glass. Add soda water to fill 


Gimlet: 2 ozs. Gordon's Gin, 1 oz. sweetened 
lime juice. Stir well over ice. Strain into 
cocktail glass 


Between the Sheets: 1 oz. each Gordon's Gin 
brandy, Cointreau. Shake well with ice cubes 
Strain into cocktail glass 


in highball glass. Fill wi\h lemonade. Stir br 


lA Ginade: 142 ozs. Gordon's Gin over ice cubes ry 
v4 Add lemon slice 












Gordon's and Squirt: 142 ozs. Gordon's Gin 
over ice in highball glass. Fill with Squirt® 
grapefruit soft drink 






















highball glass. Fill with gis 
lemon peel twist 


Pink Gin: Sprinkle several drogis 
p ¥2, bitters into empty on-the-rocks 
bitters around the glass, remov' 
ice cubes and 2 ozs. Gordon's 


é 

| es 

a Gin & Cola: 12 ozs. Gordon's 
% glass over ice cubes. Fill with 
ew =o lime. 


A: 9 


» Highball: 1% ozs. Gordon’ 
; glass filled with ice. Twist) 
¥ lemon peel. Pour on ginge 


>)| TV Special: 12 ozs. eac 
orange juice over ice cu 
7 Fill glass with ginger ale. 


TT 


GORDON'S GIN. LARGEST SELLER IN EN 


PRODUCT OF USA. 100°. NE RITS DISTILLED FRO! 


LAND, AMERICA, THE WORLD. 


SORDON'S DRY GINCO LTO. LINDEN N 








Books 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, emo- 
tionally overpowered by his father. Inter- 





waged over the question of whether Kaf- 
ka was merely a talented neurotic or a vi- 
sionary genius. Edmund Wilson wrote in 
1950: “Kafka is being wildly overdone... 
The trouble with Kafka was that he could 
never let go of the world—of his family, 
of his job, of his yearning for bourgeois 
happiness—in the interest of divine rev- 
elation, and that you cannot have a first- 
rate saint or prophet without a faith of a 
much higher potential than is ever to be 
felt in Kafka.” 

Thirteen years later, the critic George 
Steiner countered: “Kafka’s nightmare- 
vision may well have derived from pri- 
vate hurt and neurosis. But that does not 
diminish its uncanny relevance.” As 
Steiner elaborated, Kafka “was, in a lit- 
eral sense, a prophet ... He saw, to the 
point of exact detail, the horror gather- 
ing. The Trial exhibits the classic model 
of the terror state. It prefigures the fur- 
tive sadism, the hysteria which totalitar- 
ianism insinuates into private and sexual 
life, the faceless boredom of the killers 
Since Kafka wrote, the night knock has 
come on innumerable doors.” 

Technology—nuclear weapons, mi- 
crocomputers, killer satellites—may have 
rendered some of Kafka’s nightmares ob- 
solete. And we have lived so long with 
the absurd, retailed for so many years by 
so many depressing Frenchmen, that it 
bores us. But Franz Kafka’s works still 
serve the primary function he described 
in a 1904 letter to his friend Oskar Pol- 
lak: “A book must be the axe for the fro- 
zen sea inside us.” ~~ Lance Morrow 


Leftovers 


REFLECTIONS WITHOUT MIRRORS: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE MIND 
by Louis Nizer 

Doubleday; 469 pages; $10.95 


A“ a fan what the great American 
sport is, and he will probably give one 
of three answers: football, baseball or bas- 
ketball. In each case he would be wrong 
The true national sport is the law, and 
the contest Americans love best is the one 
in the courtroom, where lives are at stake 
and vast sums can be won or lost on a law- 
yer’s forward motion 

The Howard Cosell of the legal game 
is Louis Nizer, 75, a distinguished New 
York lawyer whose reportage can make 
the driest case read like The Caine Mu- 
tiny Court Martial. Two previous books 
based on his own courtroom experiences, 
My Life in Court and The Jury Returns, 
were longtime bestsellers. Nizer repre- 
sented Journalist Quentin Reynolds in a 
successful libel suit against Columnist 
Westbrook Pegler, and the account was 
exciting enough to be made into a Broad- 
way play and a TV drama. The present 
volume suffers greatly by comparison. 
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A Special Sneak Preview on Friday, January 27th 
in these cities will be your one and only chance to 


see Henry Winkler in the new Carl Reiner comedy 
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before \, anyone else 4 does. 
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PALM SPRINGS 


ALBANY PENSACOLA 
ALBUQUERQUE PEORIA 
ANDERSON PHILADELPHIA 
ANN ARBOR PHOENIX 
APPLETON PITTSBURGH 
ASHVILLE POCATELLO 
ATHENS POMPANO 
ATLANTA PONTIAC 
ATLANTIC CITY PORT HURON, MICH 
AUGUSTA, GA PORTLAND 
AURORA PROVIDENCE 
AUSTIN PROVO 


BALTIMORE 
BATON ROUGE 
BATTLE CREEK 























PUEBLO 





QUAD CITIES 


BELLEVILLE 

BENTON HARBOR RACINE 
BERKELEY RAPID CITY 
BILLINGS READING 
BINGHAMTON RENO 
BIRMINGHAM RICHMOND 
BISMARCK ROCHESTER — 
BLOOMINGTON, | H ICH 
OMINGTON. INC ROCKFORD 


BLOOMINGTON, IND 
BOISE 













































































ROCK ISLAND, ILL 


BOSTON 
BOULDER SACRAMENTO 
BRIDGEPORT SAGINAW 
BUFFALO ST. CLOUD 
ST. LOUIS 
CALGARY ST. PAUL 
CANTON ST. PETERSBURG 
CARBONVILLE SALINA 
SALT LAKE CITY 
CARPENTERVILLE SAN ANTONIO 
SAN DIEGO 
CEDAR RAPIDS SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN JOSE 
CHARLESTON SAN MATEO 
CHARLESTON s.c SANTA BARBARA 
SANTA CRUZ 
CHARLOTTESVILLE SANTA ROSA 
CHATTANOOGA SARASOTA 
HICA SAVANNAH 
CINCINNATI SCHENECTADY 
CLEARWATER SCRANTON 
CLEVELAND SEATTLE 
COLORADO SPRINGS SHEBOYGAN 
COLUMBIA, MO SHREVEPORT 
COLUMBIA, S.C SIOUX CITY 
COLUMBUS, GA SIOUX FALLS 
COLUMBUS, IND SOUTH BEND 
COLUMBUS fe) SPOKANE 
CONCORD PRINGF 
CORPUS CHRIST! Copyright © 1977 by Balmoral Associates. All Rights Reserved STOCKTON 
CORVALLIS SYRACUSE 
Slits GAINESVILLE KALAMAZOO MEMPHIS 
SS aU RY GRAND FORKS KANSAS CITY MIAMI TALLAHASSEE 
a YTON GRAND JUNCTION KENOSHA MICHIGAN CITY TAMPA 
sold hi GRAND RAPIDS KNOXVILLE MILWAUKEE TERRE HAUTE 
seh GREAT FALLS KOKOMO MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO 
DES MOINES GREELEY MISSOULA TOPEKA 
DETROIT — GREEN BAY LA CROSSE MOBILE TORONTO 
“bel GREENSBORO LAFAYETTE, IND MODESTA TUCSON 
SOB UOUE GREENSVILLE, S.C LAKE CHARLES, LA MONTEREY TULSA 
DULUTH GRIFFITH LAKELAND, FLA MONTGOMERY, ALA TYLER 
HAMILTON LANSING psy this 
EDMONTON HARRISBURG LAS VEGAS MUNCIE VANCOUVER 
ELGIN HARTFORD g LAWRENCE MUSKEGAN, MICH 
EL PASO HAYWARD LAWRENCE, KS ASH E WASHINGTON, 0.C 
ERIE HOLLYWOOD LEXINGTON NASHVILL WATERLOO 
NEW HAVEN 
EUGENE HOUMA LINCOLN NEW LONDON WAUKEGAN 
EVANSVILLE HOUSTON LITTLE ROCK NEW ORLEANS WEST PALM BEACH 
LONDON WESTPORT 
FARGO eine vento LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WHEELING 
FAYETTEVILLE UNTSVILLE LOUISVILLE NORFOLK WICHITA FALLS 
FLORENCE IDAHO FALLS LUBBOC OAKLAND WICHITA, KS 
FONDULAC INDIANAPOLIS . OGDEN WILKES BARRE 
FT. COLLINS ITHACA MACON, GA OKLAHOMA CITY WINDSOR 
FT. LAUDERDALE JACKSON, MICH Aaron OMAHA pict hlaA sy . 
FT WAYNE JACKSONVILLE ANHATTAN ORANGE COUNTY WINSTON SALEM, N.C 
5 MANITOWOC ORLANDO WORCESTER 
FT. WORTH JANESVILLE MANKATO 
FRESNO JOLIET OSHKOSH 
MARIN COUNTY OTTOWA YOUNGSTOWN 





e Check local newspapers for Sneak Preview information in your city 


OPENS FEBRUARY 3rd AT A THEATRE NEAR YOU. 
































































































THIS WEEKEND INSTEAD OF TINKERING 
WITH YOUR BUGATTI... 


TINT = 
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COME TO TORONTO. 


And enjoy our great Canadian Indoors 


Take in che shows at the Sc. Lawrence Centre for the Performing Arcs 
The O'Keefe Centre and che Royal Alexandra 
Dine in 1001 delightful ethnic restaurants. Relax in che most extravagant horels 
And it's all just a hop, step and jump 
from our winter fun resorts in Muskoka /Haliburton 
Drive che scenic route or call your cravel agent or airline today for special hocel 
weekend packages. Airlines fying co Toronto are Air Canada, American and United 
To oe full advancage of che favourable exchange rate between 
the U.S. and Canadian dollar, we suggest that you exchange your U.S 
currency or travellers’ checks at a Canadian bank 


Canada 


SO MUCH TO GO FOR 


It's a gift to know what to 
give for a birthday, anni 
versary, graduation or any 
special occasion. Most things 
are either expensive. unsuit 
able—or fattening. But not 
rIME. It enlarges the mind. 
not the midriff. It fits all ages 
sizes and sexes. And it’s as 


economical a gift as you 
could find. 


To order, use the card 
bound into this issue. Or 
phone toll-free 800-621-8200 
(in Ilinois call 800-972-8302) 








| Author-Attorney Louis Nizer 
The true national sport is the law 


Part autobiography, part a philosophical 
guide to the law, it is mostly leftovers 
with only a few fresh morsels to offer 
One of the most interesting chapters 
naturally enough, involves the Kennedys, 
and it will not be pleasant reading for 
their hagiographers. In the early °60s, the 
Justice Department, under Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Kennedy, began investigating 
an old family friend, Publicist Igor Cas- 
sini, for his supposed failure to register as 
a foreign agent. Cassini, who wrote a gos- 
| sip column for the Hearst papers under 
the name Cholly Knickerbocker, was sus- 
pected of illegally representing the Do- 
minican Republic and Dictator Rafael 
Trujillo in the US 
his family’s friendship with Cassini, Bob- 
| by Kennedy pursued him with extraor- 
| dinary ferocity, afraid that he and his 
brother would otherwise be accused of 
| favoritism 





I: fact, says Nizer, the Government's 
case was based on a suspicious but in 
nocent transfer of funds between the man 
who did represent the Dominican Repub- 
lic and Cassini. Any jury, he says, would 
have found for the defendant. Nizer point- 
ed out the flimsiness of the Government's 
position to Jack Kennedy, who was 
shocked when Cassini's wife cracked un- 
der the strain and killed herself. Both Jack 
and Joe Kennedy urged mercy for Igor 
but Bobby persisted. Finally, Nizer real- 
ized that Bobby had gone so far as to have 
the FBI tap his phone conversations with 
his client. “I was stunned,” he writes, “by 
this violation of law by the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the course of trying to prove a vi- 
olation by Igor I had to curb my im- 


pulse to tell him just what I thought of 


his tactics and venom. But always in such 
moments, the lawyer's thoughts must be 
| of his client. I would injure Igor if I *broke’ 





Perhaps because of 
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¢ That's why were here. Hunter and Craig. Tilmon and Meltzer. 
Backed by Chicago's largest television news organization. 
oe 


To the ends of the Earth. And beyond. 


-NewsCenter5 at 10 








Some 
of the Saddest 


Children 

in the World 
are Starting 
to Smile... 














Hungry Children. 
Sick Children. 


Children with little chance of ed- 
ucation. Millions of children in the 
poorest countries of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. 


In over 100 countries, UNICEF, the 
United Nations Children’s Fund, is help- 
ing to make these children smile—with 
more and better food, improved health 
care and increased educational oppor- 
tunities. 


You can help too, by buying 
UNICEF Cards, Stationery and Gifts. 
Proceeds from just one box of cards 
can provide 185 PAS tablets to help 
cure children of tuberculosis, a station- 
ery portfolio can mean a new steth- 
oscope for a rural health center, a 
UNICEF puzzle may supply a box of 
chalk for a classroom teacher. And 
since the world of tomorrow will be 
run by the children of today, support- 
ing UNICEF's efforts to give them a 
better start in life can help to insure a 
more peaceful world for future 
generations. 


The truly international collection of 
UNICEF Cards, Notes and Stationery 
are perfect for birthdays, anniversaries, 
congratulations, thank you, or for just 
keeping in touch. UNICEF gifts—puz- 
zles, games, story books, coloring books 
—are an educational treat for children 
any time of the year. 





Write for a free color brochure: 
U.S. Committee for UNICEF, Dept.GC 
331 East 38th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016 


UNICEF _‘& 
Cards + Stationery + Gifts 
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with Bobby. A lawyer can afford to be 
emotional on behalf of his client, but not 
to his injury.” Eventually, Nizer’s pa- 
tience won the case, or most of it. The Jus- 
tice Department dropped three indict- 
ments, and Cassini pleaded no contest to 
the fourth, a relatively minor one. He was 
fined $10,000 and placed on six months’ 
probation. 

Like all good lawyers, Nizer has spent 
as much time talking clients out of law- 
suits as he has trying to win them. “Legal 
warfare is expensive and harrowing,” he 
says. “It should be resorted to only when 
there is real damage, not merely high sen- 
sitivity to a slur.” He advised Lyndon 
Johnson against suing the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post for putting words into his mouth, 
and dissuaded the late Jacqueline Susann 
from taking on Truman Capote for sug- 
gesting that she looked like “a truck driv- 
er in drag.” “She wished revenge,” Nizer 
recalls. “She wanted to see the day when 
‘the little worm would squirm under cross- 
examination.’ * Capote replied that his 
comment was bitchy, but not a libelous at- 
tack. Nizer counseled restraint and, even- 
tually, Susann let the matter drop. 

Louis Nizer might have been equally 
well advised to let other matters drop. 
Charming in parts, fascinating on occa- 
sion, Reflections Without Mirrors is, at 469 
pages, too much, and yet not enough. The 
author-attorney has given his best be- 
fore, and, like all writers of sequels, he 
now finds his stock depleted. Other law- 
yers will no doubt remain attentive 
throughout, but the jury—the ordinary 
reader—may render a less favorable 
verdict. — Gerald Clarke 


Sea Changes 


THE THIN EDGE 
by Anne W. Simon 
Harper & Row; 180 pages; $10 





his spring, oil hunters will begin prob- 

ing the Baltimore Canyon, an 
ocean-floor site off Atlantic City, NJ. 
They hope to find 1.4 billion bbl. of oil 
and nearly 10 trillion cu. ft. of natural 
gas that may lie beneath the continental 
shelf. Most energy-hungry Americans 
hope the oilmen find what they are look- 
ing for. Anne Simon will be satisfied if 
they do not make what she considers a 
bad situation even worse. A veteran coast 
watcher, Simon has already written an 
impassioned plea for the preservation of 
Martha’s Vineyard. In her newest book, 
she appeals just as ardently for an end 
to the steady destruction of the world’s 
coastlines. 

A seasonal resident of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Simon opens her elegant little book 
with a look at some of the coastline’s nat- 
ural systems. Sand, she writes, is the basic 
ingredient of most coasts, and though it 
appears insubstantial, plays a major role 
in buffering the land’s boundaries from 
the pounding of the sea. “Sand meets wa- 





ter’s force with its natural tendency to 
move,” observes Mrs. Simon. “Its soft an- 
swer turns away the sea’s wrath.” Wet- 
lands—marshes, swamps and coastal 
grass—also play a part, nourishing every- 
thing from birds to bivalves. They also sta- 
bilize shores, absorbing flood water, re- 
leasing it slowly, and in the process 
protecting the land behind them. 


hese fragile systems are under con- 

stant threat. And the situation could 
further deteriorate as searchers probe the 
ocean for oil. The fields that may soon be 
opened in the fertile fishing grounds of 
Georges Bank, writes Mrs. Simon, will 
have a 20-year life, during which there is 
a 91% chance of at least one major spill 
and near certainty that there will be more 
than 1,700 “nickel-and-dime” disasters. 
The public, she laments, seems uncon- 
cerned. “The trade-off is almost made—a 
viable coast for the plunge offshore, for a 
few more moments of twilight before the 
oil lamp goes out, for prolonging the 
ocean-sink concept until some version of 
Black Mayonnaise hits us in the face, the 
nostrils or the gut.” 














In the 60s such environmental polem- | 


ics were common and often overstated 
Mrs. Simon is quiet and less acrimonious. 
She makes it clear that the seas and coast- 
lines need not die. She hails the invalu- 
able work that has been done to preserve 
New York’s Jamaica Bay and California's 
San Francisco Bay, and she applauds new 
environmental laws aimed at halting de- 
struction of wetlands, banning offshore 
dumping, regulating shoreline develop- 
ment. But, she warns, even these are not 
enough. “The record of our action allows 
some hopes that there may still be flocks 
of birds flying low over the shore in the 
2ist century, some hopes for seafood in 
our diet,” writes Mrs. Simon. “But not 
many.” Hers is a tocsin that cannot be 
sounded often enough. — Peter Stoler 
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a 
Ecologist Anne 
Coastlines need not die. 
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This winter, Goofy can bea lot more fun than Jack Frost. 


Eastern is the official airline of Walt 
Disney World. And we make it easy for 
you to get there from Chicago, with 
three nonstops conveniently scheduled 
throughout the day. We can also help you 


find more enchantinent there than anyone 


else, with our exclusive vacations that 


are specially tailored to your needs, wants 


and budget. 

Walt Disney World. $235-306* including 
airfare. Our near-magic plan brings you 
right to the Magic Kingdom. Stay 8 days 
7 nights at a selected Orlando hotel and 
get the seventh night at no extra charge. 
You'll also get Eastern’s exclusive Walt 


Disney World Ticket Book, re od for two 
days’ admission to, and transportation 
within, the Magic Kingdom and eighteen 
attractions. Round-trip transfers are 
included as well. 

Walt Disney ' World and the Florida Coast. 
$259-$422* incl. airfare. Experience 
Walt Disney World and enjoy the Florida 
coasts, too. Spend 3 nights at a selected 
hotel in Orlando. Then enjoy 4 nights 

at selected hotels in Daytona Beach, 
Tampa, Clearwater, St. Petersburg or 
the Sarasota area. Prices will vary 
depending on choice of destination. A 
subcompact car? for seven 24-hour 


periods, with unlimited mileage, and our 
exclusive Walt Disney World Ticket 
Book are also included. 

And you can’t go for a lower airfare. 
What's more, Eastern flies you to more 
Florida cities from Chicago than any 
other airline. 16 in all. Plus, we give you 
the most Florid: 
from. We want to share our Florida with 
you. Just call your travel agent or 
Eastern Airlines at 467-2900 in Chicago 
And let our Florida sunshine brighten 


your life this winter 


Florida. It’s all ours. 


acations to choose 





a® EASTERN 


THE WINGS OF MAN 


Prices quoted are for Chicago departur 
not available over certain periods 


and are subject 





to change. *Gas and insurance not int 


lusive-tour fares tl 
ccupancy, and dor 


rental, “The Wings of 










Your package gets there on time, 
or it gets there free. 





Introducing Next Day Express Mail. What does it cost? A lot less than you think 

















° ° For example, $5.70 speeds a 1-lb. prospectus from 
The overnight service that Cleveland : the Pheenis Post ¢ Nffice in ime fora 
guarantees package delivery by 10a.m. — pickup. 0 flies 35 lbs. of sunglasses from 
the Boston warehouse to a San Francisco optician by 
Or your money back. 3 p.m. And there’s no charge for merchandise insur- 

With Next Day Express Mail, ‘on time” isn’t just ance up to $500. 
anytime. It’s 10 a.m. And we guarantee* it. If we're With almost 1,000 Express Mail Post Offices in over 
late, you can get your money back. All of it. 400 cities, chances are there's one near you. 

Just get your package to an Express Mail Post If you need even faster service, there’s Same Day 
Office by 5 p.m. Anything mailable, up to 70 pounds. Airport Express Mail. It offers airport-to-airport serv- 
We'll deliver it to the destination Express Mail Post ice between 47 major cities. Your package goes on the 
Office by 10 a.m. the next business day. next available plane out. 
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- Religion — 


Homosexuality and the Clergy 


A Presbyterian task force proposes a policy of toleration 





ver 20 centuries, all branches of 

Christianity barred openly commit- 
ted homosexuals from the clergy and from 
lay offices. Virtually all major U.S 
churches still do. But the increasingly or- 
ganized and vocal campaign by homosex- 
uals to be treated just like everyone else 
poses particular problems for Christian 
churches. Their creed commands broth- 
erhood and forgiveness, but it also oblig- 
es them to defend specific standards of 
conduct based on the Bible. 

This week an official task force desig- 
nated to study the problem is proposing 
that the 2.6 million-member United Pres- 
byterian Church become the first denom- 
ination to adopt a policy of toleration. The 
gist of its findings: there is no reason in 
principle to deny ordination to a “self- 
affirming practicing homosexual Chris- 
tian,” even one who is “open to” or in- 
volved in “full companionship or partner- 


| ship with a person of the same sex.” The 





new proposal would make it possible for 
any local congregation to employ a homo- 
sexual if it wished. The church’s various 
presbyteries (regional associations) must 
approve all clergy hiring, and would be 
free to accept homosexuals, or reject 
them, without any constraint from the na- 
tional denomination 

The proposal is certain to produce a 
fire storm of argument among the not-so- 
United Presbyterians across the country. 
The final decision will rest with the 
church's annual General Assembly sched- 
uled for May 16-24 in San Diego. What 
happens there is likely to influence the 
separate Southern Presbyterian church 
and the four U.S. Protestant churches 
(with 16 million members among them) 
that have also begun to address the 
question. 

The task force was chaired by Roch- 
ester, N.Y., Laywoman Virginia David- 
son, wife of a retired Kodak executive and 
mother of four. The members, selected to 
represent various views in the church, in- 
cluded an openly homosexual young 
alumnus of Yale Divinity School and His- 
torical Theologian Richard Lovelace, an 
articulate conservative from Gordon- 
Conwell Theological Seminary in Massa- 
chusetts. With typical Presbyterian thor- 
oughness, they prepared a 198-page report 
that examines psychological data, social 
currents and especially the 13 Bible pas- 
sages that deal with homosexuality. 

The task force reached an agreement 
that secular society should forbid job dis- 
crimination against homosexuals and re- 
peal laws that regulate the private sexual 
behavior of consenting adults. It urges the 
church to work against “homophobia,” 
the fear and loathing of homosexuals. But 








agreement only went so far. A conserva- 
tive minority, consisting of Lovelace and 


two other theologians, an expert in eth- | 


ics and a local pastor, filed a 19-page re- 
port. It urges the forthcoming General As- 
sembly to interpret the church constitu- 
tion as banning practicing homosexuals 
from the clergy and the lay offices of el- 


der and deacon, though accepting homo- | 


sexuals who remain celibate. 

After considerable research, both 
sides concluded that most homosexuality 
is not the result of conscious choice and 
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has chosen to redeem and sanctify these 
particular persons within the framework 
of their homosexual condition.” 

n a strong dissent, the minority report 
| ese the idea that “the Holy Spirit 
contradicts in our experience what He has 
clearly said in the whole fabric of Scrip- 
ture.” It considers the male-female dis- 
tinction part of God’s design to make 
human life coherent, concluding that ho- 
mosexuals have a “distorted or insuffi- 
cient belief in who they are.” Even though 
all Christians sin in various ways, the mi- 
nority felt that the church cannot afford 
to condone a practice that the Bible so 
clearly rejects: “Neither laypersons nor 
ministers are free to adopt a life-style of 
continuing, conscious, habitual and un- 





Conservative Theologian Richard Lovelace; Liberal Task Force Leader Virginia Davidson 





Dramatically different views of the Bible and human behavior 


that it stems more from an unexplained 
complex of psychosocial forces than from 
heredity. The liberal side relied heavily 
on psychological theory, while conserva- 
tives pointed out that scientific findings 
are fluid and conflicting. Finally, howev- 
er, both the majority and minority sides 
staked their case on the Bible. The two 
passages that drew most attention were 
the condemnation of homosexual rela- 
tions in Leviticus 18:22 (repeated in 20: 
13) and St. Paul’s teaching in Romans 
1;18-32 that homosexual acts are sinful. 
Disagreement about how to interpret 
them was the logical outcome of two gen- 
eral views of the Scripture that exist in 
the theologically divided church. 

Like many modern Bible scholars, the 
liberal majority decided that these verses 
merely express the opinions of the Jew- 
ish priestly writers and Paul, who were 
“conditioned by time and place.” Con- 
sequently, their logic runs, such teachings 
are not direct revelation from God and 
modern Christians are free to change their 
views. If homosexuals evidence Christian 





restricted sin in any area of their lives.” 


Homosexual ordination, they agreed, 
would “set in motion both within the 
church and in society serious contradic- 
tions to the will of Christ.” 

No one knows which point of view 
will prevail among the 650 delegates who 
go to San Diego. Some conservatives are 
already talking about an emergency meet- 
ing this summer and the possibility of 
withholding money from the denomina- 
tion or even of schism, if the liberal pol- 
icy passes. Liberals believe the church can 
no longer ignore the fact of homosexuality 
and the anguish of those homosexuals 
who are Christian believers. For conser- 


vatives, including the growing Evangel- | 
ical forces and many adherents of the | 


waning neo-orthodox theology, the pol- 
icy on homosexuality is crucial in ways 
that go far beyond the question of wheth- 
er homosexuals are permitted to join the 
clergy. Since the Bible is so explicit, they 
wonder if the church will have any bib- 


lical basis for imposing any restrictions | 
on human behavior if it votes moral ac- | 
virtues, “we are led to believe that God | ceptance of active homosexuality. 
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Time Essay 


America’s New Sentimental Journey 


he signs are everywhere, and proliferating. Some of them 

are trivial but telling: others seem to reflect yet another | 
shift in the national mood and the social mode. If the signs are | 
to be believed—and sociologists are sure to debate their signif- 
icance—the cool-hip chic that has held sway since the 1960s. 
with its scorn of sentiment and its do-your-own-thing code, is giv- 
ing way gradually to something suspiciously like a new roman- 
ticism, Says Psychologist Sol Gordon, professor of child and 
family studies at Syracuse University: “Americans no longer 
want to be cool; they want to be hot.” 

The pronounced American yen for romanticism and senti- 
ment has surfaced intermittently in one place or another for sev- 
eral years now, but it is finally blooming in 
virtually every zone of the social spectrum, 
in folkways and cultivated appetites, among 
middle-brows and high-brows alike. Take 
America’s dance floors—often a_ useful 
symbol of how people view themselves. 
Partners are touching each other again, and 
dancing to music that is meant to have them 
do just that, such as the marvelously vari- 
able hustle. Extraordinarily, the old-fash- 
ioned, dress-up tea dance has returned from 
oblivion to become a popular mixer all over 
the country—a departure, to say the least, 
from the meat-market atmosphere of the 
singles bars. The disco scene has grown 
generally less barbarous, and is now in re- 
treat from the narcissistic solo gyrations 
that became fashionable in the early ‘60s 
The most phenomenal pop-song hit of the 
season? That saccharine hymn to a sweet- 
heart. You Light Up My Life 

In fact the relationship between the 
sexes, so buffeted by the feminist move- 
ment, seems once again to be taking on 
some subtlety and civility. Men are send- 
ing women flowers in greater numbers, the 
florists say, than at any time in the past dec- 
ade and are regaining some of the man- 
ners that they felt superfluous when faced 
with militant wives or sweethearts. Wom- 
en today are less apt to dress like sodbus- 
ters on a holiday, and frilly dresses, floun- 
cy skirts. ruffled underskirts, lace, gauze 
blouses—all as feminine as possible—have 
returned to everyday fashion. Advertise- 
ments heralding coming spring fashions ooze lyricism, and sen- 
timental trinkets and totems are booming. “Everyone Is into 
hearts,” says a Chicago shopkeeper, “the same way they were 
into peace symbols a few years ago.” 

The country’s freshly romantic disposition is to be found in 
the worlds of symphony, opera and ballet; increasingly audienc- 
es have cooled on experimental and abstract works while warm- 
ly receiving new performances of old favorites such as Brahms’ 
Second Symphony, Carmen and Swan Lake. The mood of the- 
atergoers was dramatized neatly on Broadway when an effort to 
revive //air fizzled dismally with critics and public alike, while 
Man of La Mancha, with all its improbable visions, came back 
successfully (to run alongside such other hits as the shamelessly 
treacly Annie and Neil Simon’s latest domestic frolic, Chapter 
Two). Movie fans are in tune too: having rejoiced not long ago 
over a fable of apocalypse like Dr. Strangelove and a parable of 
triumphant evil like Easy Rider, they are today cheering over a 
heart-grabbing fable like Rocky and a simple-minded parable of | 
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Two take a spin at tea dance in Boston 
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triumphant good like Star Wars. Certainly the romantic mood 
appears, if somewhat dissembled. in the reading habits of the 
American woman; after years of listening to liberationists, she is 
devouring the adventures of subjugate female heroines in the 
heavy-breathing epics of writers like Kathleen Woodiwiss (Shan- 
na) and Rosemary Rogers (Wicked Loving Lies). The hot mar- 
ket for romantic novels has publishers gurgling with joy 

Indeed, nobody peddling romance in any form seems in 
grave risk of unhappiness these days. Even books on sex seem 
to sell best when “joy” is part of the title, and a gossamer tale of 
juvenile heartbloom and heartbreak called Happy Days is one 
of the strongest-running sitcoms on the tube. Weightless ro- 
eawyway Mance, to be sure, has always been a TV sta- 
ple, but now the lovelorn soaps have gained 
such a galvanized following among old and 
young that television can spoof itself with 
an unsavory parody of the genre called 
Soap. Public TV found out not long ago 
that it could gather its most zealous au- 
dience ever with the quality soap opera 
called Upstairs, Downstairs. Many radio 
stations, meanwhile, have discovered that 
it is possible to ignore rock and develop siz- 
able audiences with the schmaltz of Barry 
Manilow or the mellow golden oldies of 
Tommy Dorsey, Glenn Miller and the like 
In the real world, clubs and restaurants are 
dimming the lights more than ever, and 
many such spots have provided the stages 
for the big continuing renaissance of jazz 
As Benny Goodman once said. “Jazz is ro- 
mantic.” But these days one might ask 
What is not? 


merica’s new sentimental journey. 
believes Psychologist Gordon, may 
spring from the active efforts of many 
Americans to find something better than 
“the depersonalization of sex and relation- 
ships” that has occurred in recent years 
Others think that, in some mysterious way, 
it is related to a conservative trend in na- 
tional politics; even Jimmy Carter, with his 
homespun ways, kissin’-cousin courtliness 
and studied gentility, is given credit for re- 
storing some sentiment to the land. To 
many, the search for form and formality. 
the yearning for tradition and sentiment, are part of the mys- 
terious emotional process by which the nation is healing itself 
from the bruises and fatigue accumulated during recent years. 
Those years produced, in numbing succession, the civil rights up- 
heavals, riots, assassinations, the Viet Nam War. Watergate. 
oceans of porn and a life-style whose followers were seldom 
tempted to distinguish self-indulgence from self-realization 
It is easy to challenge the description of the current mood 
as a return to romance, if only because America’s essentially ro- 
mantic character has never really been in abeyance. Even in a 
basically romantic country, however. romanticism has its highs 
and its lows, and right now it is flying high. Besides, what hap- 
pier condition can visit a land whose national ideals and myths 
are known as the American Dream? Ah, perhaps that is it, the 
exact word to describe the new sentimental journey on which 
the U.S. appears to have embarked: dream. Americans have 
finally begun to dream again—and high time too. after nearly a 
generation of nightmares —Frank Trippett 
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